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REVIEWS 
The Village Patriarch: a Poem. By the 
Author of ‘Corn Law Rhymes.’ London, 
1831. Steill. 


Tuts is not a new poem, though a new ap- 
pearance of one not very old. ‘The Village 
Patriarch’ was published in 1829, with the 
additional title of ‘A Poor Man’s Poem.’ 
We remember being struck with some ex- 
tracts given from it in the “ Westminster,” 
—determining to buy the book, and then 

utterly forgetting it—led astray by pursuits 
anti-patriarchal, anti-political, anti-every- 
thing that the poem is written about. We 

have now perused it carefully, and with ad- 
ditional interest, from discovering its pater- 

nity—less manifest even in the title-page than 

in the internal character of the volume. It 
overflows with “the heart’s fiery rain”—it 
is absolutely a boiling spring : and we ques- 
tion whether the ‘Rhymes’ were not, of the 
two poems, rather the milder and milkier. 

‘Love’ contained no politics—here they are 
the staple wares; and the writer uses a 
pencil “ dipped in sadness and familiar with 
shadow.” There is the vehement indigna- 
tion, the lurid fire, the energy that makes 
words things, the scorn of “ the world and the 

world’s law,” relieved by the same pathetic 

sweetness when speaking of nature, which 

attracted us in the ‘Rhymes.’ The book is 

full of power, and diversified with gleams of 
pure, rich poetry: it has many faults, but 
no weaknesses ;—when the writer writes ill, 

it is as when he writes well, with all his 

heart, and soul, and understanding. When 

he errs, it is from being perverse—never 

from being feeble or affected. It is poetry 

to dismay drawing-rooms and terrify dandies 

—make reverend seignors open their eyes, 

and young ladies shut them. There is sadly 

too much vituperation of “ church and state” 

affairs; and the Muses have more parish 

business on their hands than might serve 

six magistrates. Parnassus is turned into 

a police-office, and Apollo into a doctor of 
laws. We can make allowance for all this, 

grievously as it injures the intellectual beauty 

of the composition : 

Most wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song ;— 
and at the time of writing ‘the Village Pa- 
triarch,’ the author was evidently writhing 
under the purgatorial consciousness of com- 
bined plebeianism and genius—of being fitted 
to soar, whilst obliged by circumstances to 
creep—of wearing Gurth’s collar, while in- 
heriting Coeur de Lion's spirit. Hear his 
own avowal :— 

Shades of the Rockinghams and Savilles! ye 
Who lived When paupers did not dine on plate! 


Wake! can ye sleep? ignant wake ! and see 
Alms-taking wealth, ~~ poverty! 





Religion ! that canst raise and dignify 

The heart which abject penury hath bowed ; 

From gorgeous climes beneath the eastern sky, 

Call home the lightning of thy seraph eye ; 

Gird thy almighty loins, thy work begin / 

Plead for the Pariah of the isle of woes, 

And speak with Luther’s voice to giant sin ; 

So may the ear of tortured ages close, 

Ere the slow angel wake from his repose, 

Like Stanedge shaking thunder from his mane. 
* * * * * 

But hark! what accents of what slave inquire, 

Why rnde mechanics dare to wield the quill? 

He bids me from the scribbler’s desk retire, 

Re-hoof my fingers, and forget my skill 

In railing fondly and in writing ill. 

Oh! that my poesy were like the child 

That gathers daisies from the lap of May, 

With prattle sweeter than the bloomy wild! — 

It then might teach poor wisdom to be gay 

As flowers, and birds, and rivers all at play, 

And winds that make the voiceless clouds of morn 

Har i But dist *d, if not mad, 

I feed on Nature’s bane, and mess with scorn. 

I would not, could not if 1 weuld, be glad, 

But, like shade-loving plants, am happiest sad, 

My heart once soft as woman’s tear, is gnarl’d 

With gloating on the ills | cannot cure. 

Like Arno’s exiled bard, whose music snarl’d, 

I gird my loins to suffer and endure, 

And woo Contention, for her dower is sure. 

This must not continue. Contention is 
generally symbolized by “a bone,” and, as 
such, is much fitter to be discussed by dogs 
than poets. Zhey must not “ woo conten- 
tion;” for her dower, if “sure,” is by no 
means safe, being nothing but a harvest of 
hard words and brutal feelings. Suppose 
Shakspeare had made his verses eloquently 
abusive of every local, technical, or even 
national grievance of his own times ;—sup- 
pose he had made one tragedy turn ona 
great legal abuse—another on a_ glaring 
crime of the court—and a third on some 
evil of the Star Chamber ;—would he have 
been “ sweetest Shakspeare ?”’—would he be 
the poet of the world? Certainly not: he 
would have been a mere adjunct to chroni- 
cles and statute books. The one flaw in 
Milton’s noble poem of ‘ Lycidas,’ are the 
few lines of political invective :—but suppose 
he had introduced into ‘ L’Allegro’ and ¢ Il 
Pensieroso,’ a notice of the illegality of levy- 
ing ship-money, granting monopolies, or of 
Charles seizing the five members,—what 
should we, “Prince Posterity,” think of the 
union? ‘The only politics for poetry are the 
politics of human nature and the whole 
universe—not those modifications of law and 
government which are expounded by act of 
parliament, and, being advocated by factions 
on one side, are abused by factions on the 
other. Argument concerning the details of 
legislation can never be effective except in 
plain prose ;—poetry may declaim and take 
a side, but, like a beautiful woman in battle, 
she is not in her sphere, and without aiding 
the victory, comes out of: it sullied, if not 
wounded. The politics for poetry must be 
those that appeal to the heart universal— 
“the diapason closing full in man” ;—she 
may twine wreaths for Freedom—denounce 
Oppression—lighten down upon Cruelty— 


have, like the angel of the Apocalypse, her 








vial of wrath no less than her golden vial of 
odours; but she must deal with these sub- 
jects rather in the abstract than in the detail 
—rather as principles than personalities ;— 
she may resemble the summer cloud, and at 
times utter fiery speech, but must never be 
mistaken for a political economist, moving for 
writs and papers. The province of poetry is 
To soothe and cleanse, not madden and pollute— 


to cast a sweetening tree into life’s bitter 
waters, not to embitter the few already sweet 
—to be a true prophet, not an Egyptian sor- 
cerer—to prepare every article for its temple 
worship of pure gold—to seek for its offer- 
ings the youngest, the purest, and the best— 
to glory in light, and in that which light 
typifies, Truth—to rejoice in all things lovely 
and of good report—to behold evil with grief, 
not rage, the erring with charity, and all 
things with hope. The high function of 
poetry is to emulate the celestial visitants of 
Jacob, and manifest to the eyes of sleepers, 
in this mortal wilderness, the near and glo- 
rious connexion of heaven withearth. Poetry 
may deal with pain, and wrong, and sorrow 
—may place its lips to the war-trumpet— 
describe death—delineate pestilence—and 
what death and pestilence feebly indicate, 
the strivings of the darker passions, no-less 
than the sweet flow of the gentler ones; but 
even then its intent is not to grieve and ter- 
rify: it must look at suffering through the 
golden haze of imagination and sympathy ; 
so that without becoming unreal, the reader 
shall feel the darkest shows susceptible of 
good, and capable of blending with counter- 
active beauty ; so that pleasure shall be the 
result—not indeed pleasure the ephemera of 
mirth, but a pensive, and lofty, and purifying 
gratification of mind. If poetry will take the 
gauge of wretchedness and the dimensions 
of crime, it must be done in the spirit of 
Howard—asan apostle of Hope, notaminister 
of execution. 

Even in the lightest poetry, the preser- 
vative influence should still be seen—as of 
a wild and flower-crowned child, “ Good- 
ness should be the playmate”; Wisdom and 
Sportiveness may walk hand in hand; even 
grotesque Humour be associated with deed 
moral meaning; and the urn of Fancy 
contain light as well as perfume. All ex- 
tremes are fatal to the perfection of poetry— 
sectarianism no less than infidelity—political 
subserviency no less than political audacity— 
untutored sensibility equally with frigid phi- 
losophy—the timid habit of credence with 
the bold taste for doubt. As regards know- 
ledge, the poet should be the gleaner of the 
world, not a gleaner of nooks and corners: 
he should regard his art as an horizon ex- 
tending at every step: he should live in the 
impression that, of poetry as of happiness, 
the materials lie everywhere, and in pretty 
equal proportions. The grand need is not 
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materials, but mind to fashion them: Milton 
found them in hell—Burns in the nest of a 
field-mouse. ‘Thanks to the human heart 
by which we live,” every place, thing, and 
person, has a legitimate point of attraction 
—has somewhat to ground sympathy upon; 
—and what mainly separates the poet from 
other men, and the true poet from the inferior 
one, is the power of discovering, or, as it often 
seems, of creating that poetical aspect, and 
of doing so without exaggeration. 

The superior poet will be equally inimical 
to demi-gods and monsters;—the inferior 
poet will find it easier to portray a Titus An- 
dronicus, or a Sir Charles Grandison: he 
will imitate the conqueror who buried gigantic 
armour, in order that those who dug it up 
might fancy him the leader of gigantic men. 
Simplicity and Truth are ot the common- 
place things they are popularly supposed to 
be: it is the promise of a great mind to de- 
sire, and the proof of one, to attain them. In 
poetry there are many temptations to neglect 
them; and he who writes to ¢e// and to sell, 
is wise in allowing himself to be tempted. 
Simplicity and Truth are kings in disguise, 
but when recognized expect royal service. 

We are running on, but we have not for- 
gotten the‘ Village Patriarch,’ who has wholly 
suggested these remarks. The volume con- 
tains passages illustrating all the faults al- 
luded to, withsome awkwardnesses not named 
—the frequent omission of the article before 
the substantive, and the frequent placing of 
the verb before its nominative. But it also 
contains passages full of every beauty—pas- 
sages of noble, imaginative, unexclusive 
poetry, and fraught with vigour of intellect. 

The following is part of a vision :— 

What saw I next? Atemple paved with graves ; 
Lo, on the floor a giant corpse lay bare! 
And th d, ten th d, th d slaves, 

All dead and ghastly kneeled for ever there, 
Statues of baseness worshipping despair ! 

From many a battle field, and many a sea, 

Cast forth by outraged earth and loathing tide, 

They made a winter for eternity, 

And seemed like suppliant demons side by side— 
For in their looks their crimes were petrified. 
Bound by a spell, which ne’er methought would break, 
Amid the dead I stood the living one! 

And lo, the tears were frozen on every cheek ! 

But ne’er in solitude felt I so lone, 

As in that crowd whose tears were turned to stone. 
The Titan corse sublime in stillness lay, 

With marble looks, like power and pride asleep : 

O God! its dreadful silence could dismay 

More than the shriek of shipwrecked o’er the deep ; 
And every lifeless figure seemed to weep, 

Gazing in tranced horror and remorse 

On the sad features of the mighty dead, 

While on the forehead of that giant corse, 

In letters of eternal fire, I read 

This sentence—“ 1 am he for whom ye bled.” 

This is fine, because it gives the abstract 
picture of despotism itself, not a sketch of 
any particular despot. The mind is wrapped 
in shadow, and sees the long and gory line 
of “the hunters of their kind,” stretching 
backward till lost in the frown of Babel, and 
forward till merged in Apocalyptic gloom. 
In that one Titan form are present to the 
mind all the cruel and the strong, who are 
gone down to the grave with “ their weapons 
of war, with their swords under their heads, 
and their iniquities on their bones—all that 
were the terror of the mighty in the land of 
the living.” Immediately after the noble 
ee we have quoted, comes a vision of 

hell, as oppositely marked by technicalities 
and thundering commonplace : 








Dreadful gleams, 

Dismal screams, 

Fires that glow, 

Shrieks of woe, 

Sullen moans, 

Hollow groans, 

And cries of tortured ghosts. 

We shall now conclude this rather long 
notice with a renewed tribute to the many 
and striking merits of the ‘ Village Patriarch,’ 
with the expression of our hope, that the 
remarkable author will now give us a new 
poem, marked by the chastened vigour of 
matured intellect, and by repose of taste as 
well as fire of genius. He has power to do 
anything, if he will. Byron himself never 
wrote of Napoleon in a finer strain than that 
in which the following passage is conceived : 
Nor him forget, the stripling demi-god, 

Before whose glance the herded nations fled. 

Tell how he crushed the mountains with his nod, 
Walked on the storm, and to Convulsion said, 

* Be still, thou Babbler!” Tell how he who read 
The doom cf kings failed to foresee his own. 

He placed upon his head the crown of steel ; 

But dreamed he of his grave in ocean lone? 
Toussaint ! thy foe was doomed thy pangs to feel: 
On jailer England and on him, her seal 

Hath History set. For Ocean’s waste of waves 
Fenced not his throne from million hostile swords ; 
Therefore he built on multitudinous graves 

A tyrant’s power, and strove to bind with cords 
Thought, for she mocked him with her wing of words 
That withers armies. Who shall credit thee, 
Genius ¢—still treacherous or unfortunate, 

Victim or wronger! 





Lanzi's History of Painting in Upper and 
Lower Italy. By the Rev. G. W. D. Evans, 
A.M. 2vols. London, 1831. Hatchard. 

Tue work of Lanzi, extending to six pretty 

large volumes, has already been translated 

into English, and into most other languages 
of modern Europe. In the original, it has 
gone through six or seven editions; in the 

French and German, not less than two or 

three; but in the English, with all our ad- 

miration for, and our perfection in the fine 
arts, it has not yet, we are informed, reached 
beyond a first and very moderate one. Pyo- 
bably a specimen—and a very trivial portion 
of it, in what is called an abridgment—may 
be more generally appreciated and relished 
in these cheap and busy times; when there 
would seem to be Jess floating capital and 
leisure than under the old literary regime. 

Agreeably to this doctrine, the Rev. Mr. 

Evans, curtailing the historian of “ his fair pro- 

portions” into one-fifth of his natural size, has 

given us a book in so far quite adapted to 
the taste of the day. In point of style, how- 
ever, we apprehend it will hardly prove so 
attractive; for, to say nothing of ornament or 
fine writing, which go far to recommend a 
translation, and give it the air of original 
composition, we are here unfortunately never 
reminded of the ease, the spirit, the terseness, 
or the rapid march and eloquence of the great 
historian of painting in Italy. If translations 
are meant to be read, they should not, in 
preserving fidelity, and an exact transfer of 
ideas, become literally lame, uniform and 
bald; they should aspire to something of 
the spirit, of the character they put into 

a different dress;—not rest content with 

becoming the mere lumbering vehicle of 

materials from one language to another. But 
if the reverend translator has not sacrificed 
to the graces in language and expression, he 

has the merit, as far as we see, of giving a 

correct and faithful version of those portions 

of the history which he conceived to be most 
important, and most interesting to the Eng- 
lish reader. In regard to this last point, we 








st) 
cannot think that he has always exercised a 
sound discretion ; for we are at a loss to per- 
ceive how, by passing over an immense 
number of names, and omitting three entire 
schools, the great ornaments of which are com- 
paratively little known, the translator had a 
fairer chance of pleasing English readers. In- 
deed, weare of theopposite opinion—the mere 
circumstance, we think, of the Ferrarese, the 
Genoese, and the Piedmontese schools re- 
maining fresh and unstudied, should have 
led the writer to dwell on them, or at least 
to record their character and merits. The 
artists of Florence, Rome, Bologna, &c., we 
are all more or Jess acquainted with ; and we 
should like to open new ground. As far as 
it goes, however, this abridgment will be of 
use; it is of a more portable shape, and, to the 
amateur or the tourist, it may serve for occa- 
sional reference. 








The Coronation Service ; or, Consecration of 
the Anglo-Saxon Kings, as it illustrates 
the Origin of the Constitution. By the Rev. 
Thomas Silver, D.C.L. 1831. Oxford, 
Parker; London, Murray. 

Tuts pamphlet appeared to us so well timed 
and so full of promise, that, in the hope of 
being able to cull from it some pleasant anec- 
dotes, we actually left the coronation service 
of our patriot king to pore over this of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and present our readers with 
some pleasant proofs of our zeal and virtuous 
self-postponement. We have, however, been 
disappointed, and must resign the book to 
critics who have more space, and for the enter- 
tainment of readers of more political appe- 
tites than ours. 

We cannot, however, part with Mr. Silver 
without commending his bold daring ;—~ 

Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrify’d, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 
Nor number nor example with him wrought. 

He it is that in the nineteenth century 

stands forth “ though single ” to oppose the 

wild “conceit” of Locke and others, that 

“ power springs from the people,” and in de- 

fence of the divine right of kings, priests, and 

privileged orders. 

Mr. Silver, if we rightly understand him, 
traces the British constitution down from the 
creation—he has certainly illustrations and 
argument drawn from the history of Cain and 
Abel; some thirty or forty pages on the 
Patriarchal Institutions; and it is not till 
late in the historical review that we arrive 
even at the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain. 

According to Mr. Silver, two distinct races 
first took possession of theseislands. The Celtic 
tribes were aristocratic gentlemanly fellows, 
who brought with them some notions of good 
government—but the Cymri were poor igno- 
rant, benighted wretches, who “had lost the 
privilege of primogeniture in the allotment of 
the double inheritance, for their lands were 
all devisable in gavelkind, which gave equal 
proportions to all the sons "—and “as they 
disregarded the principles of primogeniture, 
together with the landed aristocracy con- 
nected with it, they had only one chamber of 
legislature ’—incredible! “ This defect,” he 
observes, “ together with their frequent di- 
vorces, probably occasioned their subjection, 
both under the Romans and Saxons ”—no 
doubt of it ; and what better did such level- 
ling, divorcing, republican dogs deserve ? 
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The British constitution, Mr. Silver is of 
opinion, exists in the privileged order—that 
the aristocracy and the constitution are one 
and the same, or at least parent and son. 

“ Tt is clear from every circumstance shown 
to us, that the establishment and acknowledg- 
ment of privileged orders is the ground-work 
of the whole system; that the Constitution 
grows out of this admitted point.” p. 100. 

“ All the judicial and legislative power of the 
State, as well as it defence, was in the hands of 
the holders of real property, which was subject 
to the rights of primogeniture, baptism the 
counterpart of circumcision, the proper mar- 
riage, and the oath; the triple powers of the 
parent, the priest, and the magistrate, being 
vested in the government.” p. 154. 


“The King,” says Mr. Silver, “ isnotinlaw 
a part of either the estate of the realm, or of 
Parliament, but is recognized as an antecedent 
pre-existent authority. He has a prerogative, 
or a presupposed power.” p. 152. 


As to the Peers— 

“Their general position in the constitution 
makes them the most valuable part of it, and 
the natural trustees of its most ancient and 
important privileges and laws.” 

“ So long as a nation shall have dignity and 
virtue to consider the preservation of the prin- 
ciples upon which the religion, the laws, and 
the customs of their country have been founded 
of more importance than mere money matters; 
so long will the House of Peers be considered 
as superior in importance as it is in rank and 
age. The Commons, as an estate of the realm, 
are as old as the Lords temporal or spiritual. 
But the House of Commons, as an estate of 
Parliament, is of much later date. The rise 
and progress of the Commons demonstrate 
some important truths not very favourable to 
the popular theories of the day; from a con- 
vention entered into between Stephen and 
Henry, subsequently King, it appears, that 
many of the cities and all the royal burghs were 
in the King’s demesne, and consequently tenants 
at will. Their power in those ages did not em- 
brace political rights, which were vested almost 
exclusively in the holders of real property or 
spiritual corporations.” p. 158. 

“ The whole of this class of the community 
have risen into importance from beginnings 
such as have been described: they rose from 
vassalage under charters from the Crown, and 
the political government established under the 
privileged orders, and the King vested with 
the rights conveyed at the consecration. These 
privileges the municipal bodies have uniformly 
for centuries sworn to maintain. From these 
the freemen date their origin and independence ; 
for the authority of these privileged classes had 
prepared the way for their advancement. It 
follows, therefore, from all these facts, that no 
subject has hitherto held power in the State, 
either as a member of one of the estates of the 
realm or of Parliament, unless he was a member 
of some privileged body holding some vested 
right from his Sovereign.” p. 164—-5. 

It appears then, that even our municipal 
authorities are really miserable creatures, who, 
to this hour, would have crept about seeking 
dishonourable graves, according to “the 
principles upon which the religion, the laws, 
and the customs of their country have been 
founded,” but for the considerate kindness of 
the “antecedent pre-existent authority ” of 
the “king” and “the privileged orders.” 
If this be the natural condition of our Lord 
Mayors, Aldermen, Common-Council-feed- 
ers, and swag-bellied burgesses, men of some 
repute in these degenerate days, what “a 
poor forked creature” is man in the abstract! 





We absolutely despise ourselves—and shall 
think for ever with regret, that we did not 
pay the £32. 6s. 8d., which would have en- 
abled us to tack D.C.L. to our names. 





The Civil, Political, and Mechanical History 
of the Frame-work Knitters in Europe and 
America, §c. By Gravenor Henson. Vol. I. 
8vo. Nottingham, 1831. 


Tuts is reported to be the work of a jour- 
neyman lace-maker; if so, he deserves en- 
couragement. It contains a great deal of 
information ; but how far that information 
will be interesting, must depend on the 
knowledge and the taste of the reader: for 
ourselves, we are not curious in the history, 
either “civil, political, or mechanical,” of 
frame-work knitting, although, as in duty 
bound, we have read the book through with 
attention. We have acknowledged that the 
writer has collected a great deal of informa- 
tion; but there is much in the volume that 
seems to us hardly pertinent to the subject: 
we shall, however, confine ourselves to ex- 
tracts, and the expression of our best hopes 
that the persevering labour of the writer may 
meet with the reward of a ready and remu- 
nerating sale. ‘There is nothing very new 
in the following account of the introduction 
of knit stockings in England; but, as an 
historical fact, it may deserve to be quoted: 

“ Knit stockings were first introduced into 
England from Mantua, in Italy. Wm. Rider, 
a clothier, who resided near London-bridge, 
being at the house of an Italian merchant, (a 
class then very numerous in London,) saw a 
pair of knit stockings, and had the ingenuity to 
make a pair exactly like them, which he pre- 
sented to Sir Wm. Herbert, then Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was one of the sixteen of the council 
of regency, appointed by Henry VIII., during 
the minority of Edward VI. The difficulty in 
fashioning hose arose, no doubt, from the shape 
of the foot, and the forming the heel, which, 
though when seen done, appears very simple, 
yet it is probable afforded great impediments to 
the formation of a stocking. How and in what 
manner the cloth hose were made is not known ; 
but it is very probable they were sewn, and then 
formed by leg-boards, to the size and shape re- 
quired, by being shrunk from the cloth, in the 
operation of milling. This comfortable elastic 
wear (Rider’s knit stockings) excited the at- 
tention of the English nobility and gentry, and 
they became eager to enjoy the luxury of having 
elastic stockings ; as we find from Dr. Howell, 
that the silk-women of Elizabeth, in 1561, had 
acquired such dexterity in the art, as to make 
them of such fineness, as to be enabled to 
knit them of black silk; after which, says 
that historian, Elizabeth never more wore cloth 
hose.” p. 12-13. 


The difficulty in “fashioning the hose,” 
here referred to, was not, it would appear, 
fully overcome in two centuries; and we 
were at last indebted for the perfection of 
the art to the personal vanity of a stocking- 
master, of the name of Villiers, a descendant, 
as our author believes, of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham :— 

“He was remarkable for a handsome well 
shaped leg, and generally wore silk stockings. 
Being a master stocking-maker, and keeping a 
large shop of silk frames, in order that the 
stockings might fit his leg exactly, he paid great 
attention to the fashion of the hose from the 
frame ; the narrowings had been previous to his 
time, all made by four courses, and, consequent- 
ly, they looked as though the piece had been 











taken suddenly out; Villiers directed his work- 
men to narrow them by degrees. * * * Pre- 
vious to his time, the hose had the foot bottom 
set on the same width as the instep, but as he 
had caused his hose to be well narrowed down in 
the small, to fit his fine-shaped leg, he invented 
the mode of setting the bottom of the foot wider 
than the instep, and then, after working about 
half an inch, narrowing it gradually down to the 
width of the instep, which made it act as a 
gusset, and gave room across the heel and 
instep. He also directed his stockings to be 
made at the knee with narrowings and widen- 
ings, called first narrowings; and had the heels 
and feet perfectly rounded by bindings in, i. e. a 
narrowing reduces the width only one needle at 
a time, a binding three needles, in silk stock- 
ings. The result was, that the English silk and 
cotton stockings became decidedly superior in 
shape to those of any other country, and the 

still retain their superiority, which, in fine sil 

stockings, always secures for them a superior 
market, and has caused them always to be pre- 
ferred to French, Spanish, or Italian.” p. 212. 

The traditional history of the invention of 
the stocking-frame, has a romance about it 
that may make it interesting :— 

“The invention of the knitting machine, 
(since better known by the name of the stocking 
frame, and the workmen as framework-knitters, ) 
owed its origin, as is universally agreed, to a 
singular circumstance, the disappointed love of 
the inventor, the Rev. William Lee, curate of 
Calverton, in the county of Nottingham. This 
gentleman, it is said, paid his addresses to a 
young woman in his neighbourhood, to whom, 
from some cause, his attentions were not agree- 
able; or, as with more probability it has been 
conjectured, she affected to treat him with neg- 
ligence, to ascertain her power over his affec- 
tions. Whenever he paid his visits, she always 


| took care to be busily employed in knitting, 


and would pay no attention to his addresses; 
this conduct she pursued to such a harsh extent, 
and for so long a period, that the lover became 
disgusted, and he vowed to devote his future 
leisure, instead of dancing attendance on a ca- 
pricious woman, who treated his attention with 
cold neglect, in devising an invention that should 
effectually supersede her favourite employment 
of knitting. So sedulous was Mr. Lee in his 
new occupation, that he neglected everything 
to accomplish this new object of his attentions ; 
even his sacerdotal duties were neglected. In 
vain did his sweetheart endeavour to reclaim 
him; she found, too late, that she had carried 
her humour too far ; all interests, all avocations, 
all affections were absorbed in his new pursuit, 
from which he imagined he should realize an 
immense fortune. His curacy was despised, and 
at length abandoned, as beneath the notice of 
a person who had formed in his imagination 
such gigantic prospects. The old stocking- 
makers, particularly those in London, were 
fond of dilating in their cups, and in their 
general conversation, on the difliculties he en- 
countered,” p. 38-9. 


Lee at last succeeded in producing a cum- 
brous machine, the admiration of his own 
age, though the scorn of ours; and his next 
efforts were directed to reap the reward of 
his long labours :— 

“He removed his invention to London for 
the purpose of presenting it to the Queen, in 
the fond hope of receiving her congratulations, 
and those of her whole court. * * * Though 
supported by the powerful intercession of Lord 
Hunsdon, and his son Sir Wm. Cary, equally a 
favourite with Elizabeth, she refused to make 
either a grant of money, or secure him a mono- 
poly, or patent. Her answer is said to have 
been to the following purport :—‘ My Lord, I 
have too much love to my poor people, who ob- 
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tain their bread by the employment of knitting, 
to give my money to forward an invention which 
will tend to their ruin, by depriving them of 
employment, and thus make them beggars. 
Had Mr. Lee made a machine that would have 
made silk stockings, I should, I think, have 
been somewhat justified in granting him a patent 
for that monopoly, which would have affected 
only a small number of my subjects, but to enjoy 
the exclusive privilege of making stockings for 
the whole of my subjects, is too important to 
grant to any individual.’ * * * 

“Though disappointed, he was not discou- 
raged. Lord Hunsdon, as well as his son Sir 
William Cary, was equally sanguine as to the 
making of silk stockings, and obtaining the 
patent, which they hoped to enjoy conjointly, 
and they determined to persevere. As a pre- 
liminary, it was agreed that Mr. Lee should 
learn Sir William (afterwards Lord Hunsdon) ; 
and upon his requiring a guarantee for the secu- 
rity of his invention, Sir William offered to be- 
come his apprentice, which was accepted. Thus 
the first stocking-maker’s apprentice was a 
knight, and eldest son to a lord, who was of the 
blood royal.” p. 43—6. 

Lee, however, received so little encourage- 
ment, that eventually, at the solicitation of 
Sully, then ambassador in England, he re- 
moved to France :— 

“ Having established his frames, and com- 
menced his manufactory, he went to Paris, 
where he was introduced by the Duke to his 
Sovereign, Henry the Great, who gave him a 
gracious reception. This benevolent Monarch, 
who was thén, and is now, the darling of the 
French nation, particularly of the working 
classes, was meditating the humbling of the 
ascendancy of the house of Austria, and was 
preparing for the opening of a campaign the 
most brilliant that had taken place in that age, 
when the desperate assassin, Francis Ravaillac, 
as he passed through the streets of Paris, during 
a momentary stop of his carriage, got upon its 
wheels, and at two blows deprived Henry of life, 
and poor William Lee of all his brilliant ex- 
pectations. He was then in Paris, expecting 
after the hurry of the departure of Henry, that 
his minister, Sully, would have leisure to arrange 
with him the establishing of his manufacture 
upon an extended scale. So dreadful a misfor- 
tune acted as a thunderbolt upon the unfortu- 
nate ingenious man, and when, on waiting upon 
Sully, he found that that great minister had re- 
signed the whole of his appointments into the 
hands of Mary de Medicis, the Queen Regent, 
and that he was preparing in disgust to retire 
to his estate, leaving the government in the 
hands of Italians, his fortitude forsook him, and 
he gave way to the melancholy which had at- 
tacked him in London; he thought himself the 
most unfortunate of men; alone, unprotected, 
in a foreign country, after twenty-two years’ 
struggles; he sickened at the thought, and sent 
for his brother James, from Rouen, but before 
he arrived, the inventor of the stocking-frame 
died of a broken heart, in the midst of strangers. 
This happened in the year 1610.” p, 51-2. 


The progressive advance and improvement 
in the manufacture, and the inventions of 
new machinery, is not so interesting to us, 
who are little acquainted with the subject, 
as the subtle ingenuity of others to avail 
themselves of the patent privileges; but it 
would not gratify the general reader, if we 
were to enter upon the subject more fully, 
and therefore we shall confine ourselves to a 
brief biographical sketch of the well-known 
Sir Thomas Arkwright :— 

“ A person of the name of John Hayse, (said 
to be an acquaintance of Hargraves’) a resident 
of Preston, Lancashire, and a turner by trade, 





conceived the idea of spinning by machinery, 
and as was natural to him, of drawing the thread 
and spinning it by the means of rollers ; he had 
made some little progress, and had framed a 
model of his plan, when in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood lived a barber, of the name of Ark- 
wright (afterwards the celebrated Sir Richard 
Arkwright), who, having scraped an acquain- 
tanceship with Hayse, wormed out of him the 
secret of his invention, and sedulously employed 
himself, in his many vacant hours, to imitate 
the production of his unsuspecting friend. He 
was frequently so over sedulous in this occupa- 
tion that he neglected the more profitable em- 
ployment of shaving and dressing his customers, 
to the great detriment of his finances, and the 
inconvenience of Mrs. Arkwright, who, like the 
female inhabitants of Lancashire, was not very 
friendly to spinning by machinery, and made 
continual and not very mild remonstrances 
against his new occupations. In vain Arkwright 
represented to her the golden harvest he had in 
view, that he was sure he should accomplish his 
undertaking, and ride in his carriage (a favourite 
expression of Arkwright’s), she treated all his 
views as the most visionary delusions, and did 
not hesitate to term them ‘ building castles in 
the air.’ Customer after customer left the shop 
unshaved, and so intent was Arkwright, that he 
frequently refused to obey the mandate to attend 
to his waiting customers, till at length the pa- 
tience of Mrs. Arkwright was quite exhausted ; 
one Sunday morning, our projector being ab- 
sent, for the purpose of ‘ pumping’ his friend 
Hayse, his shop being full of long-bearded cus- 
tomers, and never a shaver, she, in an evil hour 
for herself, took the fatal resolution to burn 
what she thought was the source of all her dis- 
quietudes ; this was scarcely done when Ark- 
wright entered, and saw the wreck of all his 
studies in the destruction of his model. His 
rage for a moment was ungovernable, but at 
length he became calm, and addressing his wife, 
he solemnly declared, ‘ That she had committed 
a crime which he would never forgive ; that though 
he was positive he should yet ride in his carriage, 
she should never benefit by his invention” This 
vow, it is confidently said, he rigidly kept ; tra- 
dition says, that he, in the highest of his pros- 
perity, only allowed her four shillings weekly, 
and that upon compulsion. 

“ Arkwright instantly took the resolution to 
quit Preston, and leave his wife and family, and, 
following the track of Paul and Hargraves, 
came to Nottingham. Thus drove by female 
domestic authority, and the more solid fear of 
the rude females of Lancashire, from his home, 
not having a model of his machinery for inspec- 
tion, he commenced his business of a barber, 
and took a small shop in Bridlesmith-gate. 
Many ludicrous tales are related of his conduct 
while framing his second model; such as leaving 
his customers half shaved, when a sudden 
thought struck him, and attending to his model 
up stairs. After much difficulty, he obtained a 
patron in Mr. Need, a very distinguished hosier, 
who was induced, by his representations ‘ that 
he should ride in his carriage,’ to enable him to 
obtain a patent, which was dated the 3rd of July 
1769, and to build him a factory or mill, in 
Hockley, Nottingham. Though Need had thus 
far patronized him, and Arkwright had begun 
to spin yarn somewhat extensively, it was of a 
wretched quality. Hargraves had tirst improved 
the carding of wool by the stock card, instead of 
knee carding, and Arkwright had introduced 
carding by rollers, but still he found himself 
completely baffled to make a line of thread equal 
in size, and free from burs or thick places, 
which the workmen had to stop to take out, in 
using it on the frame. The sanguine spirit of 
Arkwright bore up against these difficulties for 
five years; his partner Need, had expended 
1200/., and had realized no profit, when he at 





length became impatient, and had nearly re- 
solved to abandon the concern, as hopeless. The 
mental sufferings of Arkwright were intense in 
the extreme, but still in the midst of his despair, 
he clung to his favourite idea, that he should 
yet ‘ride in his carriage.’ Need, dispirited at 
his loss, and finding all Arkwright’s schemes to 
remedy the defects of the yarn abortive, used 
to taunt him in the bitterest manner; holding 
up the skein of yarn to the light, he had the 
unfeelingness to exclaim, in the midst of his 
workpeople, while Arkwright has stood by in 
anguish, ‘ Pretty stuff this, to make a man ride 
in his carriage! Pretty stuff this, all bumps and 
burs! Yes, yes; pretty stuff this, to make a 
man ride in his carriage!’ The mental suffer- 
ings of poor Arkwright, it is said, were so great, 
that he at times almost resolved to abandon the 
concern for ever, and leave Need, the mill, and 
cotton-spinning to their fate. Fortunately for 
Britain, he resolved to make another effort, and 
to alter his usual plan of proceeding,which was to 
entrust ‘no one’ with his method of working and 
making his models. He had employed a turner, 
of the name of Coniah Wood, whom he found a 
man of some genius, and what was of infinite 
value to him, he could execute what he had 
planned in a masterly manner. Arkwright took 
what to him seemed his desperate and last reso- 
lution, of entrusting this workman, and making 
him his confidant, by explaining to him the 
principles of his machinery. It happened with 
Arkwright the same as with most other ingeni- 
ous men, that a second person of genius saw at 
once all his errors; and the suggestions of Wood 
flashed like lightning upon the comprehensive 
mind of Arkwright. Hitherto his rollers had 
been only turned with a plain surface, the prac- 
tical experience of Wood suggested the idea of 
fluting them, that is, making curved lines or 
indentations on their surface, and to apply a 
series of rollers where he had only used one 
pair, thus effecting a complete revolution in his 
machinery. Arkwright, now certain of success, 
in despite of his partner’s opposition and taunts, 
instantly disarrayed the whole of his machinery, 
and with the assistance of his able coadjutor, 
re-arranged, re-modelled, and in part rebuilt it. 
So sedulous, so intent were these two ingenious 
men, whose labours were to affect the whole 
human race, that they scarcely desisted night or 
day. The new-modelled apparatus was set up 
in a large room, in which, behind a partition, 
was placed two beds, for security, and it was 
mutually agreed, that if, in the course of the 
night, any new thought or modification of their 
plans occurred, they were to awake each other, 
and instantly commence operations to carry it 
into effect, while the idea was in full force. This 
devoted attention and application was completely 
successful, as in 1775 he was able to spin good 
level cotton yarn, free from ‘ bumps and burs,’ 
for which, in December of that year, he obtained 
another patent, and in a few years all his san- 
guine hopes were realized, and, as sheriff of 
Derbyshire, he rode in his carriage!” 366—71. 

If this first volume of the ‘ History of the 
Frame-work Knitters’ be well received, it 
will be forthwith followed by a second: we 
hope, therefore, we shall soon have to renew 
our labours, although personally neither 
conversant with, nor much interested inthe 
subject; but the humble writer, in our judg- 
ment, deserves reward. 
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We are of opinion that this work ought to 

be more generally known in England. It is 

not, however, our intention to enter into any 
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criticism on a subject not likely to be of in- 
terest to the general reader; but, seeing the 
use we intend to make of the work, we could 
not, in conscience, do less than introduce our 
extracts with a few words of civility, and a 
well deserved recommendation of it to our 
country gentlemen. The fact is, we have been 
exceedingly pleased with a paper by the Et- 
trick Shepherd, on the condition of the Scot- 
tish Peasantry—it is abounding in pleasant 
recollections, and so full of delightful pictures 
of country life that it must be considered as 
a prose pastoral, and is infinitely better than 
most poetical ones. 

“ In as far as it regards shepherds and farm- 
servants, they are not, in my opinion, deterio- 
rated. They are better fed, better clothed, and 
better educated than the old shepherds and 
hinds of my first acquaintance; but they are less 
devout, and decidedly less cheerful and happy. 

“ On looking back, the first great falling off 
is in Sonc. This, to me, is not only astonish- 
ing, but unaccountable. They have ten times 
more opportunities of learning songs, yet song- 
singing is at an end, or only kept up by a few 
migratory tailors. In my young days, we had 
singing matches almost every night, and, if no 
other chance or opportunity offered, the young 
men attended at the ewe-bught or the cows 
milking, and listened and joined the girls in 
their melting lays. We had again our kirns at 
the end of harvest, and our lint-swinglings in 
almost every farm-house and cottage, which 
proved as a weekly bout for the greater part of 
the winter. And then, with the exception of 
Wads, and a little kissing and toying in conse- 
quence, song, song alone, was the only amuse- 
ment. I never heard any music that thrilled my 
heart half so much as when these nymphs joined 
their voices, all in one key, and sung a slow 
Scottish melody. Many a hundred times has it 
made the hairs of my head creep, and the tears 
start into my eyes, to hear such as the ‘ Flowers 
of the Forest,’ and ‘ Broom of Cowdyknows.’ 
Where are those melting strains now? Gone, 
and for ever! Is it not unaccountable that, even 
in the classic Ettrick and Yarrow, the enthu- 
siasm of song should have declined in propor- 
tion as that of their bards has advanced? Yet 
soitis. I have given great annual kirns, and 
begun singing the first myself, in order to elicit 
some remnants, some semblance at least, of the 
strains of former days. But no; those strains 
could be heard from no one, with the exception 
of one shepherd, Wat Amos, who alone, for 
these twenty years, has been always ready to 
back me. * * * 

“With regard to all the manly exercises, had 
it not been for my own single exertions I think 
they would have been totally extinct in the 
Border districts. For the last forty years I 
have struggled to preserve them in a local ha- 
bitation and a name, and I have not only 
effected it, but induced more efficient bodies to 
follow the example; such as the Great St. Ro- 
nan’s Border Club, the gallant Six Feet Club, 
&c.” p. 256—8. 


The following is a beautiful picture of pa- 
triarchal simplicity. 

“ There is a change from gay to grave, from 
cheerfulness to severity; and it is not easy to 
trace the source from which it has sprung. The 
diet of the menials and workmen is uniformly 
much better than it was when I went first to 
service half a century ago. The tasks of labour 
are not more severe, but better proportioned, 
and more regular, and in general less oppres- 
sive. But with regard to the intercourse be- 
tween master and servant, there is a mighty 
change indeed, and to this I am disposed prin- 
cipally to attribute the manifest change in the 
buoyant spirit and gaiety of our peasantry. For- 
merly every master sat at the head of his kitchen 





table, and shared the meal with his servants. 
The mistress, if there was one, did not sit down 
at all, but stood at the dresser behind, and as- 
signed each his portion, or otherwise overlooked 
the board, and saw that every one got justice. 
The master asked a blessing, and returned 
thanks. There was no badinage or idle language 
in the farmer’s hall in those days, but all was 
decency and order. Every night the master 
performed family worship, at which every mem- 
ber of the family was bound to be present, and 
every Sabbath morning at least, and the oldest 
male servant in his absence took that duty on 
him. The consequence of all this familiarity 
and exchange of kind offices was, that every in- 
dividual family formed a little community of its 
own, of which each member was conscious of 
bearing an important part. And then the con- 
stant presence of the master and mistress pre- 
venting all ebullitions of untimely merriment, 
when the hours of relaxation came, then the 
smothered glee burst out with a luxury of joy 
and animation, of which we may now look in 
vain for a single specimen. 

“ But ever since the ruinous war prices made 
every farmer for the time a fine gentleman, how 
the relative situations of master and servant are 
changed! * * * 

“ This family union, or compact, as we may 
call it, between masters and servants, kept all 
things uniform, cheerful, and right,—for in all 
the sports the farmer or his family joined. The 
itinerant fiddlers were a great source of amuse- 
ment, and a blithesome sight to many a young 
eye; but every farmer acknowledged one only 
as his family musician, and the reception of in- 
terlopers was rather equivocal. The family 
musician, however, knew well when to make his 
appearances. These were at the sheep-shear- 
ing, when he got his choice fleece; at the end 
of harvest, to the kirn supper ; at the end of the 
year, for his cakes and cheese ; and at the end 
of seed time, for his lippie of oats. On all these 
occasions the neighbours were summoned, and 
the night spent in dancing and singing; and 
then, besides the farmer’s bounty, it was custo- 
mary for every man to give the musician six- 
pence, the maidens being free of every expense 
all over the country. But then, be it remem- 
bered, that at that period every farmer had only 
one farm, and his family were his principal 
servants; now, for the most part, every farmer 
has three, four, or ten of these farms, which 
makes the distance between master and servant 
wider and wider. 

“TI have myself seen two farmers’ wives, 
whose houses were within call of each other, 
meet every fine summer evening, and with their 
children and servants (for each of them had 
only a lad and lass), play a game at Blind Harry 
in the ewe-bught ; and though I can hardly de- 
scribe wherein the great sport of the game con- 
sisted, I know there was one continued yell of 
laughter from beginning to end of it. These 
moments of relaxation, during the days of the 
family union, had a zest in them which the me- 
nial is no more destined to enjoy.” p. 258—62, 


This is all admirable—admirable for its 
philosophy and its poetry. 





ALpInE Poets—No, XVI. 
Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. London, 1831. 
Pickering. 
Tunis handsome volume contains the whole 
poetry and a new life of Goldsmith. No 
satisfactory biography of this distinguished 
author has been hitherto written: Johnson 
offered one, but it was rejected by those book- 
sellers who refused to concede so much of 
their copyright as might allow the life and 
works of Oliver to find a place amongst the 
brethren, A Life of considerable merit was 
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afterwards written, and added to his works : 
it was printed anonymously, but has since, 
from something like internal evidence, been 
ascribed to Bishop Percy ; and a third Life is 
promised by Prior, whose Life of Burke is 
generally esteemed. What we have been 
deprived of by the rejection of Johnson’s offer 
may be easily imagined by all who have read 
his ‘ Lives of the Poets’—and what we may 
expect from Prior may be guessed from his 
biography of Burke; but no work that we 
know of in the English language could have 
enabled us to conjecture that Mr. Mitford 
would have composed such a life as that 
which belongs to this volume. ‘The principle 
upon which he has put it together is wholly 
new, and not a little startling; he avails 
himself of the anonymous memoir ascribed 
to Percy, and copies all its details: but while 
he admits into his text this nameless testi- 
mony, he unaccountably excludes many 
authorities with names, and huddles their 
information into a kind of apocrypha, bidding 
the reader believe them or not as he pleases. 
These are his words: “Some characteristic 
anecdotes of the Poet’s life and manners have 
appeared in subsequent publications : I should 
with reluctance have deprived my readers of 
what information might be collected from 
them, but I am not sufficiently satisfied of 
the veracity of all to authorize their reception 
in the narrative of the Poet's life. I have, 
therefore, collected them into an appendix, 
where they appear under the sanction of the 
narrators’ names, who are responsible for 
their truth.” And who may those authors 
be of whose truth Mr. Mitford entertains 
doubts, while he admits, without scruple, 
much nameless testimony? They are eight in 
number, viz.—1. Northcote—2. Cradock—3. 
Davies—4. Boswell—5. Miss Hawkins—6, 
Colman—7. Cumberland—8. Sir John Haw- 
kins. Now, Northcote was a stern and an 
upright man—Davies lived in those days, and 
was esteemed for his probity—Boswell has 
made us believe whatever he said of Johnson, 
and the same might have sufficed for Gold- 
smith—Cumberland was a man of genius 
and probity: and, indeed, the testimony of 
the most indifferent of them, is at least equal 
to anything anonymous. Moreover, ‘Mr. 
Mitford, in adopting the anecdotes of others 
into his text, was not necessarily risking his 
own good name ; he had only to cite his au- 
thor, and the most scrupulous could not but 
be satisfied. These “some characteristic 
anecdotes,” too, amount, in extent of letter- 
press, to near seventy pages, and are, as 
the reader may well imagine, shining and 
sparkling with wit, humour, and a thousand 
delightful absurdities—Prior will look upon 
them as a bushel of pearls. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Mitford has really written an agreeable and 
clever book; he has read Goldsmith’s works 
with care and feeling, and considered his 
character as a man and an author fully and 
ripely, and endeavoured to be candid and 
fair when there were many temptations in the 
way. 

As an author, Oliver Goldsmith is one of 
the most esteemed of the last century, both 
in his poetry and his prose: and as a man, 
he was certainly a singular and whimsical 
being. His poetry is all nature and elegance, 
and his prose is all truth and simplicity. No 
man, for fifty years before or after him, could 
handle a subject with more graceful ease and 


such happy skill: liis language rises and falls 
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with his sentiment, and his sentiment is ever 
in keeping with his subject. In natural 
naiveté, he excelled all authors of his day; 
and, indeed, in any day it would be hard to 
match him, The truth—the simplicity—the 
exquisite natural grace of his characters, tri- 
umphed over the absurdity of his plots, and 
the clumsiness of his dramatic contrivances ; 
and, though he sometimes had Vanbrugh in 
his mind, he seems free from all direct imi- 
tation of any other master save nature. His 
prose is superior to his poetry: though his 
verse, in tranquil vigour and singular hap- 
piness of expression, still maintains the place 
which it at first took. The ‘ Deserted Vil- 
lage’ and the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ are po- 
pular with all classes, because they address 
themselves to all ranks, and deal in the sen- 
timents and emotions which are common to 
mankind, The ‘Traveller,’ a better poem, 
but, from its subject, less popular, than the 
* Deserted Village ;’ and the ‘ Retaliation,’ 
one of the happiest and gayest satires in the 
language, are both alike true to nature and 
taste, and are better known than the ‘ Chi- 
nese Letters,’ which repulse by a name which 
keeps readers from the contemplation of many 
just and graceful pictures of human life. 

As aman, Goldsmith cannot be contem- 
lated without mingled pain and admiration. 
‘he worst part of his personal character was 

an incurable carelessness in the affairs of the 
pocket, which kept him in much misery, and 
certainly hastened his death, He seems to 
have lived upon the Epicurean precept, that 
the present moment was his own, and that 
he had never seen the next; and, moreover, 
that to be careless in the concerns of Mam- 
mon showed a grand spirit, and raised him 
up among the gods. No doubt, a parsimo- 
nious soul is something mean and con- 
temptible ; but a spirit which scatters among 
idle pleasures and boon companions, the 
money which, though in its own pocket, 
really belongs to others, is but a scoundrelly 
sort of spirit after all. Goldsmith died two 
thousand pounds in debt: this was money 
partly borrowed, partly owing for the neces- 
saries of life, but chiefly arising from ad- 
vances by booksellers and play-house pro- 
meg on works which necessity compelled 
him to promise, that he might raise money 
and live, and which he never touched, and 
a never contemplated. Such specu- 
ations as these no necessity can justify ; 
more especially necessity brought on by os- 
tentatiously keeping a number of mendicant 
friends in pocket-money, and neglecting to 
be saving and frugal, for the sake of being 
independent. We confess that we see little 
in the accusations urged against Goldsmith 
of extreme vanity and of settled envy. Those 
who urge the first seem to have mistaken his 
character: he was a lively man, of a very 
mercurial nation, and said a thousand things 
which, in the spirit of his country, were jokes, 
and which, in the spirit of England, could 
neither be relished nor understood. He 
affected blundering and bullism for the sake 
of mirth, and cared not whether the laugh 
was for him or against, provided a laugh was 
raised, With regard to his envy, he probably 
had a spice of this unamiable feeling ; but 
we must not set down every sally of suffering 
sorrow, or every exclamation uttered by want 
and privation, as certain signs of a base and 
envious heart. It is scarcely, indeed, in the 
power of a nature less than angelical, to 





have the consciousness of great natural ge- 
nius upon him, and at the same time to be 
perfectly philosophical, when, with a thread- 
bare coat and staff in hand, he is jostled by 
the charioted and waited-on puppies who 
inherit the earth and the fatness thereof. 
Something of this sort seems to have been 
the “envy” of poor Goldsmith; and we can- 
not help thinking that ignorance of his true 
character, and not a desire to wilfully detract 
from any eminent merit, was the cause of 
those dark shadings in the anecdotes related 
by Northcote and by Boswell. He was 
In wita man, simplicity a child; 

had great openness and candour of heart, 
and an affectionate way of rendering himself 
acceptable in society, which insured him a 
welcome in all companies. He had the mis- 
fortune, however, not to be very handsome 
in his person;—in truth, he had a sort of 
tutor look; and this probably accounts for 
the severe stories of Piozzi, one of which is 
put into the mouth of Johnson, and contra- 
dicts all else that the sage ever said or did 
concerning his friend Noll. That lady re- 
lates, that Johnson once asked her, “ Who 
will be my biographer, do you think ?”— 
“Goldsmith, no doubt,” she replied; “and 
he will do it best among us.”—* The dog 
would write it best, be sure,” replied he ; 
“but his particular malice towards me, and 
general disregard of truth, would make the 
book useless to all, and injurious to my cha- 
racter.”” 

To show how the reverend author of the 
Life has acquitted himself, we transcribe the 
account which he gives of Goldsmith’s man- 
ners and person :— 

“ Tt now only remains to say a few words on 
those more remarkable features that distin- 
guished the person and character of this inge- 
nious writer; and for these in some parts, even 
to the language, I am indebted to his biogra- 
phers. 

“ The general cast of his figure and physio- 
gnomy bore no resemblance to the well-known 
qualities of his mind. Nothing could be more 
amiable than the latter, the former was not so 
engaging, and the impression made by his 
writings on the mind of a stranger was not con- 
firmed by the external graces, either of the per- 
son, or manner of their author. In stature he 
was under the middle size: his body was strongly 
built, and his limbs were not cast in the most 
delicate of nature’s moulds; they were more 
sturdy than elegant: his forehead was low and 
more prominent than usual, his complexion 
pallid, his face almost round, and marked with 
the small-pox. His first appearance therefore 
was not captivating, yet the lineaments of his 
countenance bore the stamp of intellect and 
thought, and when he grew easy and cheerful 
in company, he relaxed into such playful good- 
humour, as soon removed every unfavourable 
impression. His pleasantry in company how- 
ever is said often to have degenerated into buf- 
foonery; and this circumstance, united to the 
inelegance of his person, and the awkwardness 
of his deportment, prevented his appearing to 
so much advantage as might have been expected 
from his talents and genius. 

“ His aptitude to blunder, and the deficiency 
in his reasoning talent, has often been the sub- 
ject of discussion, and has excited much sur- 
prise, when contrasted with his great and general 
powers as a writer. Sir J. Reynolds, who knew 
him long and intimately, considered that he 
wished to disperse that awe that is supposed to 
surround the characters of authors, and forbid 
the familiarity of approach. Mr, Boswell attri- 
buted it to his vanity and desire to shine. Others 





have thought, and not without reason, that 
having constantly before him the example of ex- 
traordinary conversational abilities in Johnson, 
from an ambition to excel in such a fascinating 
talent, he was tempted into too frequent a dis- 
play of his own inferior powers. 

* ¢Of all solemn coxcombs,’ says Dr. Joseph 
Warton, ‘ Goldsmith is the first, yet sensible 
but affects to use Johnson’s hard words in 
conversation. Perhaps the chief fault of Gold- 
smith was in his being always over-hurried: he 
was too apt to speak without reflection, or a 
sufficient knowledge of his subject. He touched 
humorously on his own weakness when he said, 
‘That he always argued best when alone.’ Wal- 
pole, too severely, called him ‘ an inspired idiot’ : 
and Dr. Johnson observed, ‘That no man was 
more foolish when he had not a pen in his hand, 
nor more wise when he had.’ 

“ The strong features of benevolence and hu- 
manity that distinguished the poet's disposition, 
were unhappily contaminated by an envious and 
captious jealousy of the attainments of others, 
and the distinction that attended them. ‘ Every 
one,’ says Mrs. Piozzi, ‘loves Dr. Beattie but 
Goldsmith, who says he cannot bear the sight of 
so much applause as they all bestow upon him. 
Did he not tell us so himself, who could believe 
he was so exceedingly ill-natured?’ Of this fail- 
ing he was himself conscious, and used to com- 
plain of the uneasiness it gave him. 

“ Vanity was another of his weaknesses, and 
it was remarked of him, ‘ that he referred every- 
thing to that passion, that his virtues and his 
vices too were from that motive.’ He was vain 
of his literary consequence. In the simplicity of 
his heart, he complained of Lord Camden, ‘ I 
met him,’ he said, ‘ at Lord Clare’s house, in the 
country, and he took no more notice of me than 
if I had been an ordinary man.’ In reciting 
verses he was very vain of his harmonious voice 
and correct judgment. I was (says Mr. Malone) 
in company with him and Dr. Johnson, and after 
dinner, the conversation happening to turn on 
that subject, Goldsmith maintained that a poet 
was more likely to pronounce verse with accu- 
racy and spirit than other men. He was called 
upon to support his argument by an example, a 
request with which he readily complied, and he 
repeated the first stanza of the ballad beginning 
with the words ‘ At Upton on the hill,’ with such 
fulse emphasis, by marking the word ‘on’ very 
strongly, that all the company agreed he had by 
no means established his position. 

“ T shall close this account of poor Goldsmith's 
weaknesses, ‘the follies of the wise,’ by a highly 
entertaining anecdote, for which I am obliged to 
the last and improved edition of Boswell’s John- 
son. ‘One day as Colonel O’Moore and Mr. 
Burke were going to dine with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, they observed Goldsmith, also-on his way 
to Sir Joshua’s standing near a crowd of people, 
who were staring and shouting at some foreign 
women in the windows of some of the houses in 
Leicester Square. ‘Observe Goldsmith,’ said 
Mr. Burke, ‘ and mark what passes between him 
and me by and by at Sir Joshua’s.’ They passed 
on, and arrived before Goldsmith, who came 
soon after, and Mr. Burke affected to receive 
him very coolly. This seemed to vex oe Gold- 
smith, who begged Mr. Burke to tell him how 
he had the misfortune to offend him. Burke 
appeared very reluctant to speak, but after a 
good deal of pressing, said, ‘That he was really 
ashamed to keep up an intimacy with one who 
could be guilty of such monstrous indiscretions 
as Goldsmith had just exhibited in the square. 
Goldsmith, with great earnestness, pretended he 
was quite unconscious of what was meant. ‘ Why,’ 
said Burke, ‘ did you not exclaim, as you were 
looking up at those women, what stupid beasts 
the crowd must be for staring with such admira- 
tion at these painted jezabels, while a man of 
your talents passed unnoticed?’ Goldsmith was 
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horror-struck, and said, ‘ Surely, surely, my dear 
friend, I did not say so.’ ‘ Nay,’ replied Burke, 
‘if you had not said so, how should I have 
known it?’ ‘ That’s true, answered Goldsmith, 
with great humility, ‘I am very sorry, it was 
very foolish; I do recollect that something of 
the kind passed through my mind, but I did not 
think I had uttered it.’ There is something in 
this anecdote as the editor observes, that looks a 
little too highly coloured, but in the main, it is 
nodoubt true. The catalogue of our poor poet’s 
frailties and weaknesses is now sufficiently com- 
plete : let us at length turn from them, and close 
our Memoir with a production of his pen, which 
will show him at least to have been a master of 
the rules of prudence, if he himself could not 
practise them: the following letter was printed 
in the Annual Register, and is there said to be 
*A Letter of the late Dr. Goldsmith, when about 
twenty-five years old, to a young Gentleman 
whom he had for a short time instructed in dif- 
ferent branches of learning.’ ”’ p. xcvii—ciii. 

Thirteen pages of verse have been added, 
chiefly from the ‘ Citizen of the World :’ they 
are small pieces which had never appeared 
in a collection of Goldsmith’s poetry before. 
They might have been spared: he who 
reads them once will rarely read them again ; 
yet every sentiment uttered by such a man 
is valuable. 





A Watkin Shetland by Two Eccentrics. By the 
Author of ‘ The Jew Exile in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland.’ An ‘ Excellent 
Leetel’ Quiz upon the Funny Shetlanders, and 
Sketches of ‘Things in General,’ from their 
Bogs and Pig-styes, to their Geese and Claud 
Halcro, being a Companion to the ‘ Pirate,’ 
without Sir Walter Scott’s leave; besides 
‘Contrast Criticisms,’ as Sweet Meat for 
Editors. All for One Shilling. Edinburgh, 
1831. Published by Stillies, Brothers, and 
Lewis Smith, Aberdeen. 


We quote the whole title-page of this work, for 
it is as good as any page in it. The writer per- 
suades himself that he is equally wit, poet, and 
philosopher, and is not far wrong. His stitched 
pamphlet, however, is filled with “ an infinite 
deal of nothing.” There are some half dozen 
pages that might be endured, were they not 
alloyed by the remainder; it is what the Jews call 
half-guinea gold; that is, sixpenny-worth of gold 
and ten shillings’ worth of copper. As, however, 
we have had the trouble of wading through it, 
we shall transfer here the last and the best page 
—and the reader may take the first three lines 
as a specimen of the fustian of the remainder 
of the work :— 

“ We reached the inn at Ballater in a water- 
spout; we were actually carried in a flood of 
wind and rain, half swimming, half flying. Bal- 
looning or steam-coach travelling was nothing to 
it; and we soon found ourselves re-attired and 


transfigured into ostler, landlord, and chamber- | 


maid. The ostler being somewhat Dutch-built, 





I leapt into his breeks like an oyster down into | 


an alderman’s stomach; the doctor into the 
landlord’s, as a snail into its shell; while my 
friend, who is young, handsome, and small, from 
necessity, slipped into Fanny’s gown and petti- 
coat; and our laugh now became louder than 
our groan on the hill. JI had often before mo- 
ralized on the contrast-changes of fortune, but 
here it was a puzzler; one hour, lashed like 
culprits with storm-rain and hail on a bleak 
mountain, the next, healed by five or six beau- 
tiful—yea, very beautiful—sisters, in a watering- 
place inn, and talking over the memory of young 
Byron with eye-witnesses of his boyhood. We 
asked about his Mary; but she had wed some 
Colonel. or Captain Stewart. I bethought me, 





sibility to appreciate it, she must have been un- 
happy. We heard, too, of ‘ daft Byron,’ his 
father, who was a finger-mark for children as 
he passed by. We heard of the young poet's 
practical satire, before he borrowed the Devil’s 
inkstand, in grinning over the church seats, like 
an imp in heaven, at the poorer boys,—and of 
his early-developed love, or affection, or friend- 
ship, (‘ for it could not be called passion,’) for a 
young lady in Miss ’s school, Aberdeen. 
He would wait at a corner, to get a passing 
peep at her, for hours: and then return home, 
and sit in the gloom of some undefined sorrow 
till bed-time. I felt a double interest at these 
tales and others; for I was born near Newstead 
Abbey, and have heard more of his habitual ec- 
centricities than Tom Moore of his acquired 
ones. I have known him leave the ball-room at 
Southwell in a winter morning, and leap like a 
Prometheus, into the river, to quench his heat 
and love. I have known him, when interrupted 
by his servant while in study, rush at him sword 
or pistol in hand—é@ la uncle! Yet he was as 
generous as he was desperate. I knew a young 
farmer who caught him in the act of horsewhip- 
ping a sweep off his lands, and who remonstrated 
@ la pugilist with his Lordship. They fought, 
and Byron got his bel/yfull; and he gave the 
farmer half-a-guinea, and put him into a good 
farm when he came of age, for teaching him hu- 
manity, by a lesson of self-pain. 

“ On our road here we saw Byron’s first tailor, 
who wondered Tom Moore did not mention 
‘the bonnie cut o’ the chiel’s first breeks.’ ” 








Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Literary 
and Commercial Society of Glasgow, §c. By 
Thos. Atkinson. 1831. Glasgow. 

An Address to the New Mechanics’ Institution, 
Manchester. By R. Detrosier. London, 1831. 
Strange. 

Tuese works are illustrative of the march of 
feeling and opinion. The Literary and Com- 
mercial Society of Glasgow seems to us to have 
been, in its first formation, an association of men 
in that class of life below which knowledge, or 
the desire for it, had not then reached ; although 
the Society enrolled among its members the 
more eminent men of the city. It seems even 
now to retain something of its original character ; 
and this address by Mr. Atkinson, is a sound, 
sensible, and argumentative discourse on the 
propriety of publishing a portion of their trans- 
actions ;—but itis an address from one informed 
mind to others equally informed—and will, we 
hope, have its just weight and influence, and 
lead to the publication. 

The work of Mr. Detrosier is of a different 
character. It has been greatly commended 
and perhaps a little over-rated. It is evident 
throughout, that a new and hitherto unknown 
class among the seekers of knowledge have 
come prominently forward—Mr. Detrosier is 
always the instructor. It would become those 
in authority, to take warning by this awakening 
of the people—this hungering after knowledge. 
Mr. Detrosier may be considered the moral 
teacher of the poor. His broad doctrine is, that 
man is the child of circumstances, and that po- 
litical melioration is the resulting consequence 
of moral progression; and he throughout en- 
forces the argument, that the poorer classes 
cannot raise themselves into political power 
until they have raised themselves in moral ex- 
cellence, and have acquired habits of prudence 
and temperance. The establishment of Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, and their success, are proof 
of the thirst for knowledge among the labouring 
and manufacturing classes; and it should be 
remembered that they may not always have in- 
structors so honest or so sensible as Mr. De- 
trosier, and therefore, if for no other reason, 


that if that woman had ever heard of his ideal | something ought forthwith to be done, to afford 
soul-scorching love for her, and possessed sen- | facilities for their instruction. 





Inaugural Address—delivered at Bristol College. 
By!W. A. Conybeare, M.A., Visitor. London, 
1831. Murray. 

A very modest, but a very excellent address, 
full fof good sense and good feeling—but the 
argument so well condensed, and intimately inter- 
woven, that we cannot do it justice by extract. 
We recommend the work strongly to the atten- 
tion of all those who take an interest in the 
diffusion of sound knowledge among the middle 
classes, and we take leave of it with best wishes 
for the success of Bristol College, and the best 
hopes of its success while under the guidance 
of so judicious and sensible a man as Mr. Cony- 
beare. 


The Monastic Annals of Teviotdale. By the Rev. 
James Morton. 1831. Edinburgh, Lizars. 
WE are not sure that this work ought not to 
appear under the head of Fine Arts—for the 
illustrations are beautiful. It is to be completed 
in six numbers, and if they all keep up to the 
promise of this one, it will be a delightful vo- 

lume. 


Gerald Fitzgerald. By Annof Swansea. London, 
1831. Newman. 

IF we are rather late in noticing this work, let 
the reader remember it is in five volumes, and 
therefore was not to be ventured on atall times, 
or with spare minutes of leisure. It is of the old 
established Leadenhall Street manufacture—full 
of incident, and will be read perhaps by many 
who would not have dipped into it, had not the 
public been lately informed, that Ann of Swan- 
sea is sister to the late Mrs. Siddons. 





MEDICAL WORKS. 

A Manual of Materia Medica and Pharmacy ; from 
the French of H. M. Edwards, M.D., and P. 
Vavasseur, M.D. Corrected and adapted to 
British Practice by John Davies, of the Herts 
Militia. London, 1831. Whittaker & Co. 

No man can doubt for a moment that a com- 
plete knowledge of Pharmacologia or Materia 
Medica is absolutely necessary for the medical 
practitioner. The manual of Doctors Edwards 
and Vavasseur has a high reputation in France, 
equally for the classification, the clearness and 
conciseness of the descriptions, and the general 
information contained in it. Mr. Davies has 
adapted it to British practice, and made cor- 
rections and additions, which have undoubtedly 
increased its value and usefulness. In our 
opinion, it will be of great service to students, 
who will find in his work, not only a complete 
description of the physical, chemical, and thera- 
peutical properties of plants, and of the botanical 
characters which distinguish them, but also indi- 
cations of the more important officinal prepara- 
tions contained in most of the European Pharma- 
copeiz, without the knowledge of which, it is 
impossible to understand, and therefore dange- 
rous to follow, the practice of foreign medical 
authors. 


A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence. By Michael 
Ryan, M.D. London, 1831. Renshaw & 
Rush. 

Tuts is the age of manuals, and though not 
generally very favourable to these bald abridg- 
ments, a few such as this would soon reconcile 
us to them. Dr. Ryan has compressed a great 
deal of valuable matter into a very small space ; 
and we recommend his work to our medical 
friends, not only as a useful one, but as one 
really wanting in many cases where their own 
professional reputation and the lives of others 
are at stake. 


An Essay on the Influence of Temperament in mo- 
difying Dyspepsia or Indigestion. By Thos. 
Mayo, M.D, London, 1831. Fellowes. 

Tuis is a very valuable essay upon one of the 

most common and painful diseases—dyspepsia. 
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We doubt whether there be sufficient reasons to 
induce us to consider dyspepsia (or indigestion) 
as a disease of itself, and should therefore like 
to see it treated as a consequence only of the 
morbid state of the organs, which produce it. 
This essay, however, will be useful, as it throws 
great light on the opinions contained in the ex- 
cellent works upon indigestion published by 
Doctors Paris, Philip, and Johnson. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


WOMAN.—A FRAGMENT. 


Anp flowers are wreath’d ’mid her clust’ring 
hair, 
And jewels are bright on her bosom fair, 
And a slender circlet of beaten gold, 
Of plighted vows—of a bridal told ; 
And the timid glance ’neath the long dark lash 
That shrinks from that loved one’s ardent flash ; 
And a mantling blush so deep and bright 
Dyes the soft cheek’s red and the forehead’s 
white : 
—The pure ingenuous priceless glow, 
That the virgin’s cheek alone may know. 
* * * * * 





She bends o’er an infant’s cradle bed, 
And a cap of Cambray’s glossy tlitead, 
(Of the spotless hue of a bridal dress, ) 
Shades her brow, her hair,—save one long tress 
That gracefully plays o’er the snowy neck, 
Which the gold-linked gems no longer deck; 
And the lips are curved, and the eyes are bright 
With a smile of the gentlest, holiest light ; 
And the cheeks are tinged with the faintest rose 
As she watches her first-born’s soft repose. 

a * * 


—Each silken braid of her long dark hair, 
And the polished forehead high and fair, 
Are hidden: the muslin’s simple fold 
Of a widowed wife—of sorrow told ; 
And the cheeks are pale, and the eyes are dim, 
With the burning tears she hath shed for him ; 
And the bosom heaves with the nameless woe, 
That a widowed mother alone may know; 
And the home is sad, and the heart is lorn, 
As she weeps at the smile of her latest born. 

C. O'N. 





FROM THE SPANISH. 
“ Iba cogiendo flores.” 

To form a garland, flowerets sweet 
My nymph was in her apron heaping; 
But first, her lips their beauties greet, 
Her balmy sighs their perfumes meet, 
Like the breath of heaven o’er them creeping. 
A little bee (ah! envied station his) 
Concealed within a softly-blushing rose, 
Rifling its ripe and luscious nectar, lay ; 
But when her lips their richer sweets disclose, 
The venturous insect dared aspire to bliss, 
He pressed, sipped honey, and then flew away. 


J. F. PARKER. 


VANITY. 

Att people, at one period or other of their 
lives, are filled with a vast idea of their own 
abilities. Some swagger through their teens 
with the conviction that they are predestined 
to act the Czsars or Napoleons of the human 
drama; and their disappointment is propor- 
tionably acute when the great lessee, Fate, 
casts them for candle-snuflers or scene- 
shifters. This is a political ambition, which 
is not verycommon. The great epidemic 
amongst our youths, is a belief that they are 
born poets—not poets in the mere sense of 
versifiers and song-writers, but in the high 
and lofty meaning of the word—* the gods’ 
own children ;” and accordingly they look 
at every thing with eyes of superhuman 
meaning, and mistake their lack-lustrous 


stare for the fine phrensy glancing from earth 








to heaven. They feel the divine affiatus, and 
although, like the antiquary, they may not 
be endowed with the mechanical part of 
poetry, they are filled with its very essence. 
They spread open their shirt collars in imi- 
tation of the immortal Childe ; and are only 
brought back to their senses and a respect- 
able neckcloth, by an attack of the mumps. 
In time this phantasy begins to leave them 
—a moderate probation at college of ridicule 
and port wine has a sobering effect on the 
organs of self-esteem ; and when they have 
eaten their second leg of mutton on their 
way to the woolsack, they have as reasonable 
a contempt for the two-forked hill as any 
gentleman ought to entertain. Still we have 
known instances where Blackstone was in- 
adequate to extinguish the flame, and where 
it seemed, like a fire at Christmas, to burn 
the fiercer for Coke. These politicians and 
poets are, however, very endurable and com- 
panionable fellows compared to the embryo 
Porsons—pert, turn-up-nosed monsters from 
Exeter or Corpus—whose heads are occupied 
with the bald words of the classics, without 
being illumined with one idea either bor- 
rowed or original. For what object do these 
people live?—why do they ever mix in so- 
ciety with mortal men, whose travels have 
extended farther than over the pages of a 
lexicon ?—why not shut themselves up in 
their common rooms and cloisters, and form 
a club among themselves, from which all 
subjects are to be excluded of a less ancient 
date than the battle of Actium? The prin- 
cipal misfortune of those hapless individuals 
is, that there is no hope of their recovery. 
The melancholy delusion has been produced 
and fostered by the course of life and study 
which they are still bound and inclined to 
pursue ; and if, after the lapse of a score of 
years, and the death of a superannuated in- 
cumbent, the mighty genius is settled at last 
in a remote country parish, he complains of 
the neglect of merit, and astounds the tables 
of the neighbouring squires with his profound 
erudition in Aeschylus, and his still pro- 
founder ignorance of the commonest affairs 
of life!—and he descends at last into the 
grave, vain, ignorant, peevish, and discon- 
tented. 

There are few men who have not some 
point on which they consider themselves 
impregnable; they allow, with the most 
edifying modesty, their inferiority on certain 
subjects to distinguished men; they would 
regard it as a species of insanity, only re- 
ducible by stripes and a strait-waistcoat, to 
fancy for a moment they could write a novel 
so well as Sir Walter Scott ;—but touch them 
on the one subject in which they imagine they 
excel, their modesty disappears in a moment, 
and they refuse to follow any one’s judgment 
but their own. “ Great man, Sir! very great 
man, indeed, the Duke of Wellington,”—we 
heard one of those gentlemen say ;—“ first- 
rate general, no doubt—excellent at com- 
manding large armies—inimitable, I grant 
ye, in drilling men; but”—and here he 
winked with a face of very considerable im- 
portance—“ I think I could mention a per- 
son who knows rather more than his Grace 
about drilling turnips.” The gentleman had 
as humble an estimation of himself as pos- 
sible on every subject but the management 
of a farm; and above all other agricultural 
processes, he esteemed himself on the proper 
regulation of a turnip field, We have known 





the one predominant vanity show itself in 
the most unexpected situations. On one 
occasion, we remember being present at a 
literary dinner, where there were only two 
persons besides ourselves who were not pro- 
fessed and well-known authors, With the 
deference and awe which was perhaps ex- 
pected, we listened to the conversation with- 
out venturing to join in it. At last, when 
another author’s claims to distinction were 
discussed, and every one seemed unanimous 
in attributing to him great vigour and ima- 
gination, and particular praise was bestowed 
on the ease and rapidity with which he 
jumped from one subject to another, our 
right hand neighbour, who had no ambition 
for literary or scientific distinctions, but who 
greatly excelled in all gymnastic exercises, 
opened his lips for the first time, and said, 
“ A very clever man I dare say ; but didn’t 
ye say something about jumping? I'll jump 
against any man in England for a hundred 
pounds.” 

We have, of course, made no allusion to 
the prepossession which all men have in fa- 
vour of their personal appearance. However 
niggardly nature may in other people’s eyes 
have dealt with any individual, she has been 
bounteous and kind to him in his own. If 
his legs are not so Apollonian as they might 
have been, still he can thank heaven that his 
shoulders are an ample compensation ; and 
if the face be inexcusable even to himself as 
a whole, still there is some redeeming fea- 
ture—some twist of the mouth, which he 
fancies to be a smile—some expression of the 
eye, which he thinks intellectual or interest- 
ing, upon which he plumes himself as taking 
him out of the category of the undeniably 
plain. We are not particularly favoured in 
the way of good looks ourselves, (though a 
word or two might be put in on the extent 
and whiteness of our brow,) and are above 
all the littleness of being ashamed to speak 
of our want of beauty. Buta friend of ours, 
who we venture to stake a wager would be 
pronounced, by any jury of rational beings, 
one dozen times more ill-favoured than our- 
selves, has not yet reached our pitch of phi- 
losophy, and we are afraid goes so far the 
other way, as to consider himself a “ marvel- 
lous proper man.” Whether he has ever 
“ entertained a score or two of tailors,” we 
cannot say, but he has wit and fun enough 
to entertain a score or two of any other sort 
of people. Well, when we were talking to 
him lately, we had no idea, we declare, of 
wounding his self-love; but in the course 
of our conversation, when we happened to 
mention a capital marriage which an ac- 
quaintance of ours had made, we said, “ It 
may do very well for handsome fellows like 
Jack Ebrington to step into a fine estate by 
a wife; but ugly fellows like you and me, 
Tom ” «Ugly fellows !” said our friend, 
with an expression of still more intense un- 
beauteousness coming over his features ;— 
“T'll thank you, Mr. , to speak for 
yourself: I could marry an heiress next 
week.” Well, it is a happy thing in the 
constitution of human nature, that there is 
always left some soothing drop in the phial 
of our corporeal ills—something which re- 
conciles us to ourselyves—something which 
makes vanity not an accompaniment or pre- 
cursor, not an increase but an antidote, of 
“the vexation of spirit” with which it has 
been classed, W. J. 
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THE CORONATION MEDAL. 





We have great pleasure in presenting our readers with, we hope and believe, a clever 


engraving after the Coronation Medal. 


As we mentioned some time since, the first talent 


in the country has been engaged on this work: the models were made by Chantrey, and 
have been greatly and deservedly admired—the die was cut by Mr. Wyons, the medallist of 
the Mint, whose skilful touch, and happiness in seizing character we have heretofore 
acknowledged—and we trust that Messrs. Branston & Wright will not be thought altogether 


undeserving of some praise. 


It is a work that addresses itself to refined minds and pure 


taste, and will have an interest not only now but hereafter. 





LORD BYRON’S ‘ ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH 
REVIEWERS.’ 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Mr. Epitor,—In the year 1811, on the re- 
turn to England of that most impassioned of our 
modern poets, Lord Byron, after his travels in 
the East, a fifth edition of the spirited satire on 
his brother bards and his northern “ self-con- 
stituted” judges, was put to press: his Lordship 
having first carefully gone over the poem and 
revised the text. This edition, owing to various 
friendships subsequently formed with his lite- 
rary victims, was never published; but I had 
the good fortune to obtain a copy at the time, 
and I think it will not be uninteresting to your 
readers to be made acquainted with the alter- 
ations and additions, which maturer reflection, 
or gentle remonstrance, (for nothing would have 
been done upon compulsion, ) induced his Lord- 
ship to make in the book. The poem itself is 
a fine enthusiastic burst of anger at the follies, 
faults, and vices of the age ;—and although in 
the earlier part of the work his own conceived 
wrongs appear to have led him into an unwor- 
thy personal bitterness towards others, the spirit 
of indignant youth rises during the progress of 
the satire, to a height which is indeed at once 
commanding and appalling. 

If the reader of these few lines will have the 
goodness to reach down from his shelves the 
fourth edition of ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’—(and thanks to Dublin liberality, 
few lovers of English poetry are without a fourth 
edition,)—I will at once point out to him the 
variations and additions which Lord Byron has 
introduced into his revised poem. Here and 
there it will be seen, that the mere change of a 
word shows a great change of opinion—an in- 
crease or decrease of prejudice, which travel or 
quiet reflection had worked upon the noble poet’s 
mind. But to my task. 


At page 8, after the line, “ Go on; my rhyme 
will tell you as you read,” the following lines 
are introduced :— 


But hold! exclaims a friend—here ’s some neglect : 
This—that—or t’ other line seems incorrect. 

What then ?—the self same blunder Pope has got, 
And careless Dryden—aye, but Pye has not ;— 
Indeed ! ’tis granted, faith! but what care 1? 
Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye! 


At page 21,a notice of Coleridge, concluding 
with the lines,— 
Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 
The bard who soars to elegize an ~ 29 
How well the subject suits his noble mind, 
“ A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind,— 
is thus altered in the concluding couplet : 
So well the subject suits his noble mind, 
He brays the Laureate of the dong-ear’d kind, 





The notice of Hayley, at p. 24, stands thus: 
In many marble-cover’d volumes view 
Hayley, in vain attempting something new: 

Whether he spin his comedies in rhyme, 
Or scrawl, as Wood and Barclay walk, ’gainst time ! 

The pair of couplets are thus varied and fresh 
pointed : 

Behold—ye Tarts one moment spare the text! 
Hayley’s last work and worst—until his next. 
Whether he spin poor couplets into plays, 

Or damn the dead with purgatorial praiset, &c. 
To these lines is appended a note: 

“+ See his various biographisms of defunct painters, 
&c.” 

“Beeotian Cottle’ is severely hymned at 
page 31. The fourth couplet is altered, and 
thickened like the soup which inspired the line, 
from— 

Too much in turtle Bristol’s sons delight, 

Too much o’er bowls of ’rack prolong the night,— 
to— . 

Your turtle feeder’s verse must sure be flat, 
‘Though Bristol bloat him with the verdant fat. 

Allusion is made, at page 36, to a duel be- 
tween Mr. Moore and Mr. Jeffrey; and in a 
note it is insinuated that the pistols, like modern 
Lord Mayors, gave no balls. The following ad- 
ditional note is inserted :— 

“I am informed that Mr. Moore published at the 
time a disavowal of these statements in the newpapers, 
as far as regards himself; and in justice to him I men- 
tion this circumstance. As I never heard of it before, 
1 cannot state the particulars, and was only made ac- 
quainted with the fact very lately.— Nov. 4th, 1811.” 

This note appears to have originated from the 
letter which Mr. Moore wrote to Lord Byron, 
giving and calling for explanation; and which 
Jetter his Lordship never received until his re- 
turn to England. It seems pretty clear, that 
on the 4th of November, 1811, from the cold 
justice vouchsafed in this note, that Lord Byron 
and Mr. Moore had not commenced the golden 
reign of their friendship. 

The following passage is introduced after the 
line, “ Her son, and vanished in a Scottish 
mist!’ at page 42. It is clear that neither 
travel, nor intercourse with mankind, nor long 
reflection, had unxsavaged the mind of the wounded 
poet towards Jeffrey. The bad taste which rages 
in the added lines, shows how perversely his 
enmity guided him :— 

Then prosper Jeffrey ! pertest of the train! 
Whom Scotland pampers with the fiery grain! 
Whatever blessing waits a genuine Scot, 
In double portion swells thy glorious lot: 
For thee, Edina culls her evening sweets, 
And showers their odours on thy candid sheets, 
Whose hue and fragrance to thy work adhere— 
This scents its pages, that adorns its rear.+ 
Lo! blushing Itch, coy nymph, enamoured grown, 
Forsakes the rest, and cleaves to thee alone ; 
And too unjust to other Pictish men, 
Enjoys thy person, and inspires thy pen! 

“+ See the colour of the back-binding of the E, R.” 





The lines at page 45— 

While Kenny’s ‘ World’ just suffered to proceed, 
Proclaims the audience very kind indeed ,— 

are thus altered :— 

While Kenny’s ‘ World,’—ah! where is Kenny’s wit f 
Tires the sad gallery, lulls the listless pit! 

At page 46, a compliment, although kept to 
the family, is transferred from one member of 
it to another The name of Siddons is inserted 
in lieu of the name of Kemble, in the following 
couplet :— 

Gods! o’er those boards shall Folly rear her head, 
Where Garrick trod, and Aemble lives to tread ? 

Page 52 concludes with this couplet :— 

Here ’s Powell’s pistol ready for your life, 
And kinder still, a Paget for your wife! 

The march of adultery, during his absence, 
enabled the poet to have a double shot, by mak- 
ing the last line run thus :— 

And kinder still, two Pagets for your wife! 

Moore has a second reprieve at page 70. The 
line, ‘* Let Moore be lewd,” &c., is softened to 
“Let Moore still sigh,” &c. 

The couplet, at page 76, addressed to Cam- 
bridge— 

So sunk in dulness, and so lost in shame, 
That Smythe and Hodgson scarce red thy fame! 
is varied, so as to allow of the satirist having a 
second blow at a person of the name of Clarke, 
who had reviled Lord Byron in a magazine 
called The Satirist :— 
So lost to Phoebus, that nor Hodgson’s verse 
Can make thee better, nor poor Hewson’s{ worse. 

«‘t Hewson Clarke, Esq., as it is written.” 

After the line,— 

Where Kaff is clad in rocks, and crowned with snows 
sublime !— 

the following four lines are substituted for four 

others, to the same effect, but less pointed :— 


But should I back return, no tempting press 

Shall drag my journal from the desk’s recess ; 
Let coxcombs printing as they come from far, 
Snatch his own wreath of ridicule from Carr. 





These are no very courteous variations, when 
it is recollected that Lord Byron knew of the 
work Mr. Hobhouse had been engaged upon, 
during their mutual journey, and was on the eve 
of publishing. 

Page 80 is marked with the two last altera- 
tions made by his Lordship. Gell, who had been 
honoured with the title of classic through four 
editions of the satire, has his fame suddenly put 
into Schedule A, and the word “ rapid” is ap- 

: . “ 2 5 0 ¥ 
pended to his name in place of “ classic.” The 
change is accounted for in the following note :— 

« Rapid, indeed! He topographizedand ty phized 
King Priam’s dominions in three days! called him 
‘classic,’ before | saw the ‘Troad’; but since have 
learned better than to tack to his name what don’t be- 
long to it.” 

The following note, which stood in the fourth 
edition, is expunged! “ Out, out, brief candle !” 

«* Mr. Gell’s topography of Troy and Ithaca cannot 
fail to ensure the approbation of every man “d 
of classical taste, as well for the information Mr. G. 
conveys to the mind of the reader, as for the ability and 
research the respective works display !” 

“ All gone !”—“ Oh! what a loss was there, 
my countrymen!” 

The last variation in the text was evidently 
made in contemplation of the birth of Childe 
Harold. The lines stood— 

I leave topography to classic Gell, 
And, quite content, no more shall interpose 
To stun mankind with poesy or prose ! 

His Lordship made the following immortal 
amendment in his own resolution, and in the last 
line :— 

To stun the public ear—at least with prose ! 

I fear my careful communication has far out- 
stripped the space you allot to such matters as 
the present; but the lights and shadows flitting 
over the mind of such a poet as Lord Byron, 
cannot be uninteresting to his numerous poetical 
vassals, Some slight additional insight into the 
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character of the noble author appears to me to 
be gained from a contemplation of these revi- 
sions; and if your readers think so too, I shall 
not have collated and scribbled in vain. 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
One or THE Hours or IDLENEss. 
Castle of Indolence, 4th Sept. 1831. 











THE WORST LOT OF GENIUS, 

Genius, perishing ere its prime, has long 
been a popular theme of sympathy. Cold, in- 
deed, must they be, who, noting the heaven- 
ward flight of the young eagle—marking its ex- 
ulting pinion cleave the sun-spray of glory, could, 
without emotion, see it arrested in its high ca- 
reer—struggling with the death-boltin its bosom, 
and, overmastered at last, mingling with the 
dull elements of the gross world, with which it 
held so little communion. Even they, whose 
souls are unattuned to the kindlier and nobler 
concords—and alas! they are not few!—fre- 
quently practise a generous hypocrisy, and affect 
to mourn over their untimely sepulchres whom 
thousands delighted to honour—while the best 
and the loveliest are emulous in showing, by 
the fairest devices wherewith grief pays homage 
to departed excellence, with how elevated an 
affection they cherish the remembrance of those 
who have made posterity everlastingly their 
debtor. 

For the mind conscious of power—conscious 
also, that neither its trials nor its achievements 
pass unregarded—there flows that animating 
elixir which has in all ages stimulated mighty 
spirits to magnificent acts. It derives life from 
the approving eyes of the enlightened—it borrows 
gladness from the hope of an immortality co- 
existent with the continuance of its species. 

But there have been among the children of 
genius a goodly company of eremites, who have 
toiled uncheered by the music of praise, over 
whose neglected’ dust no hand has raised a tri- 
butary stone. There have been men on whom 
intellect has operated as a curse, who, in the 
splendour of their endowments and the way- 
wardness of their destinies, seem to have exem- 
plified the truth of the Hebrew allegory, that 
the fruit of knowledge is destruction—inspired 
minstrels, whose harps vainly sounded in the 
desert—sublime philosophers, whose majestic 
perception of truth entailed upon them the 
punishment of “ the sin of witchcraft.” 

Unenviable is the lot of him who outstrips 
his generation. Like Noah’s dove, he finds no 
resting-place. Should his works outlive the in- 
difference, the scorn, or the hatred that attended 
their production—should they endure, to win for 
him the applause and gratitude of myriads unborn 
—he knows not his prospective triumph—hardly 
anticipates it in the illusion of his fondest dream. 
Homer’s birth-place is uncertain: we are told 
that he was a beggar—Correggio sank under an 
overload of paltry coin—of Shakspeare there 
remain but a few dubious anecdotes—Tasso was 
thrown into a maniac’s cell—Galileo groaned 
beneath the interested ignorance of priest- 
craft—the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood cost Harvey his professional emoluments— 
and the art of printing, the utility of which 
could scarcely be disputed, gained for its inven- 
tor the reputation of being in confederacy with 
the principle of evil. It is not on this array of 
names that we base the sentiment whici it 
partially serves to illustrate. The lights of the 
present assist in exploring the shadows of the 
past. No previous period of society has been 
so affluent in the materials of improvement as 
this; yet, in our vaunted meridian hour of civi- 
lization, where is his encouragement who, un- 
supported by adventitious advantages, or, it may 
be, aided by them, would dare to overleap the 
boundaries that time and prejudice have conse- 
crated—would venture to hew for himself a new 








track in the unmeasured wilderness of thought? 
A miracle might save him from insult, injury, 
and oblivion, but the chances are, were he bard 
or moralist, painter or jurist—that, whatever 
might be his eventual requital, his temporal 
reward would be confined to the solitary feeling 
of self-respect, which ebbs and flows with the 
mutations of fortune. 

The ordinary refuge of ordinary minds is to 
denounce as fanciful and valueless what their 
capacity is too limited to embrace. But they are 
the veriest slaves of imagination, while they are 
utterly destitute of its creative power. It is by 
them that space is peopled with chimeras—that 
contemporary merit is martyred before distorted 
and exaggerated images of the dead—and that 
the great benefactors of humanity are compelled 
to blend their precepts with a portion of palatable 
error, as nurses disguise the medicines of infancy 
in a favourite cordial or confection. 

Hapless, as the premature flower that antici- 
pates its spring, is the lofty spirit that germinates 
too soon. Many such there must have been, 
though their names are uninscribed on history’s 
narrow and deceptive tablet. They put forth 
their timid buds until the chill of apathy withered 
the core of their intellectual being. If some were 
sustained by surpassing fortitude and prophetic 
confidence, they did but pine in melancholy, 
longing after a posthumous feast of fame, walking 
apart from their kind in the dreary insulation of 
insanity, without its alleviating fantasies. 

A DReaMeER. 





R. DUPPA, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF THE ‘LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO,’ ETC. 

Ir was only by the announcement of the sale 
of his library, that we heard of the death of this 
very amiable man. To Mr. Duppa we were in- 
debted for many little anecdotes and miscella- 
neous articles, and, among others, for the Life 
of Bartolozzi, which appeared in the Atheneum 
twelve months since. His library was selected 
with great good taste, and, considering the dul- 
ness of the season, sold well. Among other 
things that speak for the natural kindness 
of his feeling, was a folio volume, containing 
portraits of his early associates, chiefly artists, 
tastefully drawn by Edridge. The latest was 
dated 1795. ‘The artists depicted were Barto- 
tolozzi, Burney, Byrne, Cheeseman, Corbould, 
Edw. Edwards, James Heath, Pouncey, Smith, 
and Stothard. ‘That of Edwards was drawn by 
himself, and had a memorandum of the date of 
his birth. Below that of Stothard’s, Mr. Duppa 
had written, “ Born in Long Acre, 17th Aug., 
1755.’ The volume produced 10/. 10s. The 
portrait of Hearne, author of the ‘ Views in 
Great Britain,’ Mr. Duppa had cut from the vo- 
lume, and it was sold separately for 11. 11s. 
The cost of each drawing appeared to have been 
three guineas. 
VISIT TO THE CORDILLERAS, AND THE VOL- 

CANO OF ANTUCO. 

We have received, through the kind friend 
to whom we have so often expressed our 
obligations, a notice of a very interesting 
visit lately made to the Cordilleras, the Vol- 
cano of Antuco, and the Arancanian Indians, 
by an American gentleman of the name of 
Reynolds. The letters of the daring tra- 
veller are addressed to the American Consul 
at Valparaiso, and have just been published 
in America. Mr. Reynolds appears to have 
been engaged in some trading voyage—the 
object of which is not very apparent—and to 
have left the vessel at Aranco, to make a 
land excursion into the country occupied by 
the Arancanian Indians, so long and so much 
distinguished for the valour and constancy 
with which they defended themselves against 








the encroachments of the Spaniards: but his 
own letters are full of interest, and we think 
it better that he should speak for himself :— 

“ This undertaking I know will be attended 
with many difficulties, and not altogether devoid 
of danger. The Arancanians, always jealous of 
strangers, have never permitted them to travel 
in their country: and this distrust, so natural 
to a people who have suffered so much, is greatly 
increased, at this time, by the late internal com- 
motions in Chili. 

“In Aranco, we have not been able to effect 
any suitable arrangements for our journey; not 
even to procure interpreters, though there are 
many in the place who speak the Indian lan- 
guage very well. This is owing, in part, to the 
dread the Spaniards still have of their old and 
invincible enemies. When you talk to a Chilan 
of going far into the interior, where the body of 
the natives reside, and where many chiefs and 
their people have long since retired, in sullen 
and undisguised hatred of all that bears the 
name of Christian, he crosses himself, and de- 
clares no one has ever done this, and that it 
would be attended with many dangers, if not 
totally impracticable and impossible. One or 
two offered to go, if we would pay them one 
hundred dollars per month, which, I suppose, is 
the price they set upon their lives. 

“With the Cacique, residing in the vicinity 
of Aranco, we had an interview a few days after 
our arrival. He is an old man, and, in his 
day, famed as a warrior. His manner was 
serious and grave, as most Indians are. He 
stated, his people had informed him there were 
two strangers in Aranco, that they had landed 
from two boats, and on several occasions had 
been seen walking over the hills. He said the 
people of Aranco were much to blame in not 
giving him notice of our arrival, as no one was 
responsible for anything that might happen out- 
side of the walls, but himself. ‘True,’ he re- 
marked, ‘I am an old man, and most of my 
watriors are dead, or gone back to the moun- 
tains, but still no one can go into my territory 
without my leave.’ 

“This wary deportment of the chief, with all 
else we saw, showed but too plainly we should 
have to contend with all that jealousy and dis- 
trust, for which these people have been so long 
distinguished. 

“Since our arrival in Conception, we have 
waited on the Governor, General Preito, and 
received every assurance of his protection and 
friendly aid, so far as the influence of govern- 
ment can be extended in such an enterprise. 

“ He frankly stated, that he could not recom- 
mend the undertaking, and enumerated a great 
many obstacles and dangers we should have to 
encounter. He had himself seen much of the 
Indians, and, though in war a desperately brave 
people, and often not devoid of humanity to a 
conquered enemy, yet their jealousy, their vigi- 
lance and total aversion to everything that is 
not Arancanian, makes it extremely difficult to 
penetrate their country. 

“ Dangers at a distance, however, are gene- 
rally magnified, and to minds already resolved, 
it would never do to retreat before the enemy 
was seen. 

“ From here, we shall proceed to the back 
part of the Province, and crossing the Bio Bio 
near its source, enter at once into the Indian 
territory along the base of the Cordilleras.” 

The next letter, dated, Castello de Antuco, 
October 18380, is highly interesting, and we 
shall give it entire :— 

“ My dear Sir,—We are now in the midst of 
the Cordilleras, surrounded by mountains on all 
sides. We set out from Conception a few days 
after the date of my last, provided with pass- 
ports, and special letters of protection, with 
presents for the Indians, interpreters, &c. Our 
road Jed up the Bio Bio, often narrow, and ex- 
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ceedingly rough and precipitous. In other 
Jaces it extended along on a level with the 

nks of the river, over-arched by the green 
shrubbery of the country. Numerous cottages 
were studded along the river in the little green 
coves and valleys, which, with a little improve- 
ment, might be rendered exceedingly picturesque 
and beautiful. The Bio Bio is a noble stream, 
and contains an ample sheet of water for all 
the purposes of transportation, were it not for 
the innumerable quantity of sand-banks, which 
appear to be constantly changing and obstruct- 
ing the passage or main channel of the river. 
The hills are composed of old sand-stone, and 
coarse granite, rapidly decomposing. 

“As we proceeded, rapidly rising above the 
Jevel of Conception, as one hill peeped over an- 
other, the whole country gradually assumed a to- 
tally different appearance. Itconsisted ofan end- 
less succession of high nodular hills, with small 
and rich intervening valleys. Asa general view, 
the scene was monotonous; while the little 
shades and differences which each valley pre- 
sented, could not fail to impart interest to a 
passenger. 

“Tt was our intention to have passed through 
Yumbel and crossed the river La Laja at the 
falls, but, missing our road, we halted on the 
second night on the banks of the river Claro, 
and were thus obliged to defer our visit to that 
interesting natural curiosity until another time. 

“The river La Laja is one of the principal 
contributary streams of the Bio Bio, is deep and 
rapid, and we were obliged to ascend several 
miles to find a place to swim our horses in safety. 
The country on each side is level, forming part 
of the plain that separates the maritime ridge 
from the Cordilleras, 

“As we approached the valley of Antuco, 
which extends into the middle of the mountain, 
to the very base of the volcano, and is more 
than fifty leagues from Conception, the slightest 
elevations were covered with the finest growths 
of timber; indeed, almost the first we had seen 
deserving the name in Chili. The soil was 
good, and the shrubbery and herbage luxuriant. 

“We found the little village of Antuco en- 
tirely deserted. All the families had either 
passed over the river, or were concealed in the 
mountains; such was their dread of Pinchora, 
the celebrated mountain robber, and his band 
of lawless Indians. The place had been sacked 
by him but a few days before our arrival. The 
poor inhabitants had been stripped of every- 
thing they had—several men were killed, and 
fourteen young girls taken off by brutal force. 

“One of these was killed near the base of the 
voleano, and thrown into the river; the body 
was found ten leagues below Antuco, all pierced 
and mangled with the lances. But I forbear de- 
scription of the scene of suffering and fearful 
apprehension around us. For two nights we lay 
by our horses in the pasture, with feelings not 
very enviable, I assure you. Having procured a 
guide and fresh horses from the neighbourhood, 
and provisions for seven days, we set out for the 
volcano, situate twenty-four miles farther in the 
Cordilleras. Our road, rough and stony, led for 
the most part along the banks of the La Laja. 
In general it is a narrow valley, affording but 
few interesting spots for cultivation. ‘The pre- 
cipices on either side were enormously high ; 
indeed, the grandeur of the scenery was such as 
no pen can describe. To the west, the valley 
gradually faded away into the plain that skirts 
the base of the mountain, while to the east, the 
eye tired in tracing the immense heights, as 
they rose one above another and lost themselves 
in the clouds, 

“ Late in the afternoon we reached within two 
leagues of the base of the volcano, and put up 
for the night in a little fortress, occupied by 
thirty-six men, as an out-post, on a command- 


ing pass, on the road of Pinchara. Such indeed 





were the advantages it combined, that with even 
this handful of men we felt ourselves perfectly 
secure against the mountain robbers, however 
unequal in point of numbers. 

“The spot occupied by the little fortress, dig- 
nified in this country by the name of Castle, we 
perceived at once had been the bed of an old 
crater of immense extent. The River La Laja 
coming down from its source, and sweeping 
along the base of the volcano, with an astonish- 
ing rapidity, over beds of scoria, seems to di- 
vide the old volcanic ruins intu two nearly equal 
parts. On either side, the old walls of the cra- 
ter are still standing very high, and form con- 
stituent parts of the mountain. The space be- 
tween them, nearly a league in breadth, is com- 
posed of cinders, ashes, and calcined rocks, the 
surface of which is gradually forming into soil 
and covered with vegetation. 

‘ From east to west the volcano has been much 
more extensive. The massive materials con- 
tained within its former limits, has formed, we 
may say, secondary mountains of smooth exterior 
surface, covered only with a coarse grass. The 
volcano has evidently fallen in, and choaked up 
the crater, and the river first making its way 
over, has gradually worn a deep channel through 
it. We have examined it in all parts, ascended 
all its elevations, and descended into its deepest 
recesses,—and all, from the bed of the river to 
the highest point, is composed of various pro- 
ductions of volcanic action, tumbled together 
in the utmost confusion and disorder. 

“Those who have seen an immense mansion 
in ruins, its roof and internal structure burnt 
and tumbled down, while the walls remain 
scorched and blackened, though still firm in their 
position, will have, perhaps, the best figure to 
assist the imagination in conceiving of the pile 
of ruins around us, and of those awful convul- 
sions, that must have been necessary to produce 
them. 

“ Before we set out for the volcano, we as- 
cended a large mountain stream, that came down 
from the main ridge of the Cordilleras. The same 
volcanic ruins were scattered in all directions— 
some melted, others partially calcined, but none 
in their primitive positions. In other places 
immense piles of tufa; but everything indicated 
the antiquity of these eruptions. After making 
our way for more than a league along and over 
these ruins, we arrived at a spot where a pro- 
fessor of volcanoes might have luxuriated. 

“At the very head, where the stream is 
formed by the numerous little rivulets running 
and frothing down the rough cheeks of the moun- 
tain, is an area, containing perhaps one hundred 
acres, which has once been the funnel of a 
crater. The evidences were numerous and in- 
dubitable. On three sides were still the walls 
of the crater, composed of hone blend rock, in 
some places more than five thousand feet almost 
perpendicular, partially calcined, and cracked 
into ten thousand different directions ; with one 
general character of perpendicular fissures, 
through which the fire and stream generated 
below had found its way up. 

“Since the extinction of the volcano and the 
filling up of the crater, large portions and shelv- 
ing parts of the rocks and mountain have tumbled 
down in rude piles. On one of these ‘tumble 
downs’ we ascended, from stone to stone, the 
height of a thousand feet, to the mouth of a large 
cave. It divided into two apertures, and had 
probably been the safety valves of some mighty 
generating engine below. They were as smooth 
and as black as the chimney of a furnace, and 
descended to the south-east so suddenly, we 
would not enter them, though we had provided 
ourselves with torches and everything necessary 
for the purpose. 

“We passed several days on the lava around 
the base of the active volcano, waiting for a fa- 
vourable time to ascend it. Everything to us | 





was new, curious, and interesting. The first 
eruptions must have been immense. Between 
the layers there is soil, or decomposed lava; 
that which is lowest is more solid, like massive 
pot-metal; the lava, in some ;places, forms a 
wall sixty feet high, on the banks of the river, 
and in other places has raised the channel vastly 
above its former level. The lava has come down 
in two principal currents, on the north-west 
side, one follows the circuitous winding of a 
valley, to where it terminates in the river. The 
space between them is also filled up with vol- 
canic remains; but so ancient, and so much de- 
composed, that all traces of layers and distinct 
eruptions are lost in one confused mass of burnt 
materials, of some more ancient volcano, near 
the ruins of which the present one has reared its 
lofty peak, and is constantly forming, by the ma- 
terials thrown up from the bowels of the earth. 

“Tt is difficult to conceive, and still more so 
accurately and intelligibly to describe, the violent 
commotion that must have rent the mountain, 
and the quantity of materials thrown up from 
its crater. In one place the river descended 
near half a mile on a bed of lava, at an inclined 
plane of near 45°. A large body of water dashes 
along this channel, and raising a spray that 
mingles with the clouds, with a succession of 
rainbows, is exceedingly picturesque and beau- 
tiful. From the north to the north-east, the 
base of the volcano is surrounded by a beau- 
tiful lake, to which tradition gives no bottom} 
This lake forms the source of the river La Laja, 
and has evidently been formed by the lava cross 
ing its channel, and forming a dam against the 
opposite mountain. 

“ At this lake, which we have named Lake 
of the Andes, our guide positively refused to 
accompany us any farther. He said we had 
now passed the worst part of the road—that a 
short distance more would open the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres—that the road was level and 
sandy, and only one slight elevation between us 
and Pinchara—that an advance party of the 
Indians had been at this spot only a day or two 
before, and should we fall in with any of them, 
our retreat would be impossible, as we were now 
near four leagues from the Fort. 

“ Having good horses, we felt but little appre- 
hension in proceeding alone, still on to the last ; 
and for this little adventure, which the late suf- 
ferings of our Antuco guide had no doubt greatly 
magnified, we were a thousand times compen- 
sated. We had before been greatly interested 
in tracing the beds of lava, as they had probably 
flown out at ages remote from each other, and 
in contemplating the volcanic force necessary 
to produce them; but here, on the north side, 
the imagination itself seemed lost in contem- 
plating the ruins. 

“To suppose one side of an immense moun- 
tain, composed of rock, thrown off by one ex- 
plosion, would scarce account for the mass of 
heterogeneous materials thrown around. Here 
were rocks split asunder, of inconceivable mag- 
nitude, partially calcined, and tossed in the air 
at great distances from their primitive beds, 
while the bed of massive scorias could not have 
been less than six hundred feet in thickness. 

“While making these observations around 
the base of the volcano, we had our horses kept 
near us, and a servant stationed as a sentinel. 
At night we either returned to the Scat, or as- 
cended so high up the volcano, that we knew 
the Indians would not followus : everybody here 
has a superstitious dread of the volcano; the 
Indians believe it is the house of Pillan, or the 
devil—and the Chilanos little less. 

“ We had ascended one night about four miles, 
intending the next morning to set out for the 
summit. We passed places with our horses al- 
most incredible to accomplish, and where it 
seemedas if one mis-footstep would have plunged 
horse and rider for many a hundred feet below. 
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“As the night set in, the wind arose, and 
brought with it a scene never to be erased from 
our recollections. A violent conflict of the ele- 
ments, viewed from an elevated position of the 
Andes, is terrific—is awfully sublime. The rain 
descended in torrents in the valley; while on 
the mountain and around us, it fell in drifting 
snow and hail. For the greater part of the 
night constant streams of lightning issued from 
a dark cloud, that seemed to gather and thicken, 
and rest on the summit of the volcano. These 
were followed in quick succession by deafening 

eals of thunder, reverberating around those 
immense colonnades of rocks, rising in spiral 
forms, probably above the rage of the tempest. 


“The volcano, as if there had been a kind of 
secret sympathy between it and the elements, 
was more active than during the day, sending 
forth, at short intervals, columns of smoke and 
fire, accompanied by reports similar to the dis- 
charge of heavy artillery. The night, which 
was recommended at least by its novelty, was 
passed without covering, nor did the morning 
bring any cessation to the snow-storm; so that 
it was with great difficulty, not to say appre- 
hension, we succeeded to making our way to 
the valley. 


“Tn our last effort, we wete more fortunate. 
Having ascended still higher the first night, the 
following morning was fine, and by four o’clock 
we were clambering over rough piles of lava, 
or making our way over deep beds of snow. 

“The thermometer did not fall lower than 34. 
As the sun rose clear, the views became wild 
and interesting—of the whole range of the 
Cordilleras below our feet, of the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres to the east, of the plain skirting 
the mountain, and its maritime ridge to the 
west, of the valley of Antuco dwindling down 
to a little vale, and the river, as a common mea- 
dow stream. 

“The ascent became more difficult at every 
step, and it was by constantly holding on by 
our hands we reached near the summit, when 
the fire and smoke issued out of the fissures of 
the rocks. At each discharge of the volcano, 
at intervals of not more than five minutes, nor 
badly illustrated by the puffs issuing out of the 
safety-valve of a steam-boat, we were enveloped 
in smoke, accompanied by a heavy, hoarse, 
grumbling sound, that seemed to come from the 
very bowels of the earth. Sometimes the explo- 
sions followed each other so rapidly, that they 
might almost be said to occur without any in- 
tervals of quiet. They were, also, unequal in 
point of force. When an ejection of ashes and 
stones took place, it was always attended by a 
volume of smoke from the crater and fissures, 
and the steam was strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. After a discharge, the whole mass of 
materials, rising 50 or 100 feet above the sum- 
mit, would fall back into the gulf; at other times, 
some of the loose fragments would be thrown so 
far out as to come rolling down by us with great 
velocity. 

“Not satisfied, our curiosity led us to ascend 
still higher the main crater. The terrific ap- 
pearance of the volcano was now truly appalling. 
We had passed many fissures, where the fire 
was constantly issuing—the stones under our 
feet crisped the soles of our shoes; the heat, 
indeed, became insufferable; this, combined 
with the height we had attained, rendered per- 
spiration exceedingly difficult; our colour be- 
came pale, lips blue, with great debility. It was 
here we erected a step, brought with us for the 
purpose, and planted the American colours, while 
surrounded by thick and sulphurous columns of 
smoke, when the thermometer, held in an ele- 
vated position, rose to 115°, and where the 
stones, discharged from the crater, flew over 
our heads, and lay, partially cooled in the snow, 
as we ascended.” 





It appears, by subsequent letters, that the 
enterprising traveller was successful in his 
attempt to penetrate into the country of the 
Arancanian Indians. In a first letter from 
Los Angeles, he states that the attempt had 
failed; that his companion was discouraged 
and intended returning, but he was resolved 
to hazard all and venture again. A last letter 
from Valdivia, announces his success and 
arrival there—these we shall publish next 
week. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Sept. 6.—The results of the meteorological 
observations made at the Society’s garden for 
the months of June, July, and August, were 
communicated to the members. It appears that 
the season has been more favourable to vegeta- 
tion than in its commencement had been anti- 
cipated, and has been generally beneficial to the 
fruit in those districts where the hopes of the 
orchardist were not destroyed by the excessive 
severity of the frost in May. The mean tempe- 
rature was equal, if not superior, to that of the 
same months for many years past ; and the ther- 
mometer on the 8th of July reached 86° in the 
shade, being its highest point this year in the 
vicinity of London so situated as to be unaffected 
by the radiation of heat from buildings. 

The exhibition, comprising the following ar- 
ticles, was the most interesting which has been 
presented for some time, and the circumstance 
of this being the day of competition for the me- 
dals offered for the most beautiful collection of 
dahlias, rendered the display of that tribe of 
plants unusually attractive. Mr. Joseph Wells, 
gardener, at Redleaf, near Tunbridge, Mr. C. 
Brown, of Slough, Mr. T. Wells, gardener, at 
Bickley House, near Bromley, were the success- 
ful candidates for these distinctions; collections 
were also received from Mr. Nairn, at New- 
sell’s Park, Mr. Cree, of Addlestone Nursery, 
Chertsey, Mrs, Gardner, East Acton, Messrs. 
Sinclair & Cormack, New Cross Nursery, and 
Mr. J. D. Parks. There were also black Ham- 
burgh grapes, from C. Wealstead, Esq. ; a cocks- 
comb, from Mr. Hanbury Tracey; Wheatear car- 
nations, Grange and Nonesuch apples, from Mr. 
Kirke ; Beurré d’Amalis pears, from Mr. Lan- 
gelier, of Jersey; black Tripoli grapes, from 
Lord Bexley; Elruge and old Newington nec- 
tarines, white Ischia and large purple figs, 
Noblesse and Royal George peaches, Golden 
Drop and La Royale plums, and a melon of Ger- 
ger (Persian), from Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart.; 
a Hoosainee melon (a Persian variety of the 
richest quality,) from T. A. Knight, Esq.; black 
Hamburgh and Muscadine grapes, scarlet-flesh- 
ed rock melon, Grosse Mignonne peaches, El- 
ruge nectarines, and greengage plums, from 
Mr. Hughes, gardener at Norman Court, Stock- 
bridge ; George the Fourth peaches, from Mr. 
J. A. Henderson; China-asters from Messrs. 
Allen, King’s Road; and a large collection of 
flowers, two sorts of melons, nine sorts of pears, 
seven sorts of peaches, five varieties of necta- 
rines, and eleven sorts of nuts, from the garden 
of the Society. 

James Bateman, Esq., jun., was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 





MUSIC 


DUBLIN MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Dublin, August 31, 1831. 
Dear Sir,—It has occurred to me that, in the 
present dearth of public amusements in London, 
some account of one of the great Provincial Fes- 
tivals might not be altogether unacceptable, and 





especially of the new work, the introduction 
of which to a British audience must interest g 
large portion of those connected with the arts: 
I allude to the Oratorio of the ‘Triumph of 
Faith,’ by Ferdinand Ries. 

I have never chanced to be in a city so well 
adapted to a carnival as this is; its wide streets, 
its splendid buildings, and the careless, laughter. 
loving nature of its inhabitants, led me to ex 
that their first Festival would be splendid as q 
spectacle, and interesting from the enthusiasm 
with which it was entered into by all parties, 
But alas! to my disappointment, I found that 
that class of persons (here very numerous and 
influential) who proscribe all public gaiety, and 
music, particularly in its sublimest form, as un- 
profitable and irreligious, had been busy at work 
warning and anathematizing; and that others, 
from private pique, had arrayed themselves in 
opposition to the unwearied exertions of the 
committee ;—that preachers had preached, and 
tracts been printed, and newspapers had wielded 
the rod of coarse personal satire. With all these 
rumours of discomfort—these prophecies of dull 
performances and empty benches ringing in my 
ears, I half regretted that I had passed the ordeal 
of sea-sickness in search of a pleasure which 
seemed so likely to prove a failure. Last night's 
Concert, however, set matters to rights. The 
house was well filled, the music splendid, and 
every performance, from the Knyvetts’ Glees, 
up to Paganini’s tours de force, enthusiastically 
applauded by a good-humoured and satisfied au- 
dience. Of these Ihave no need to speak: tosay 
that the Hibernian world laughed and trembled 
as Il gran Diavolo just pleased, would be super- 
fluous; and neither have I skill, nor your columns 
room, for a catalogue raisonné of all the songs, 
&c.; so I will pass at once to this morning’s per- 
formance, of which Ries’s new Oratorio, ‘ The 
Triumph of Faith,’ filled two acts. 

No one, I think, can deny that a change is 
coming over our musical taste. The success of 
Spohr’s Oratorio, the subsequent engagements 
of such men as Ries, Neukomm, Hummel, &c. 
to superintend and produce new compositions, 
show that a spirit of activity and interest in the 
art is at last awakening among us. -I hardly ex- 
pected to enjoy any new work in the same degree 
as I did Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment ;’ though it has 
occurred to me since, that, in the management of 
his subject, the composer has dwelt too much 
upon the palms and seraphs, without sufficiently 
exhibiting the darker features of wrath and ven- 
geance, which also must belong to and colour 
the day of doom. Ries’s Oratorio, however, gave 
me yet higher pleasure. In trying to give some 
account of it, | must bespeak your indulgence, 
as an amateur who possesses few of the requisites 
for his task, save a tolerably attentive ear, and 
an imagination readily excited. It is, therefore, 
only to amateurs that my notice is addressed; 
the chromatics, &c. I leave to professors and 
theorists. 

The subject of thenew Oratorio is well fancied: 
the triumph of Faith over Infidelity affords scope 
for two totally different moods of expression; 
and, throughout the composition, Ries has skil- 
fully kept up an antiphony of blasphemy and 
trust, insolence and resignation, menace and 
meekness, (of course I mean in the expression 
of his music, the words having been found for 
him,) till at last Heaven vouchsafes to aid its 
friends with a miraculous vision—the scoffers are 
converted, and, amid the pious gladness of the 
Faithful, confess their transgressions and entreat 
forgiveness. The interest is so well maintained 
and heightened as to become almost dramatic— 
an advantage boasted by very few oratorios ; and 
Ries has poured forth all the treasures of fancy 
and science to complete and adorn the statue of 
which this idea is the skeleton. With great 
diffidence I would suggest that this composer 
has never met justice from our English critics; 
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that his wild fancy and his energy have been mis- 
understood and neglected, perhaps because they 
have at times soared rather too near extrava- 

nce. I trust that the performance of this one 
of his great works will bring to him, as an artist, 
as much regard as he has long, as a man, enjoyed 
in a tolerably large circle of friends. I subjoin 
a short analysis of the way in which the compo- 
sition is arranged. 

After a short and very expressive orchestral 
introduction, the Faithful and the Infidel hosts 
are described as kneeling round Golgotha, within 
view of each other, in a contrasted recitative 
which is given to the bass voice. Then follow 
two choruses of the Believers, alternately for 
male and female voices. Perhaps an extract 
from the words may help my description. 

« Lord, thou art mighty, thou art holy, 

Throned on clouds’ empyreal forms ; 

Gracious to the meek and lowly, 

Mild in zephyrs, grand in storms !” &c. 

A duet, in the same spirit, for soprano and 
tenor, succeeds. (En passant, this was exquisitely 
sung by Braham and Stockhausen.) Then another 
short chorus for the Faithful, and a tenor solo 
(also taken by Braham). After all this gentle 
music, a very fiery bass recitative describes the 
mustering of the rebel rout, in defiance of the 
worshippers— 

“They shout in scorn their furious battle cry ;” 
andachorus follows, in which contempt, ferocity, 
and rage seem to increase from fury to fury, till 
the act concludes in a perfect storm of passion. 
Indeed, the composer has throughout his task 
revelled in the infidel part of his subject, and 
brought it out with amazing strength and viva- 
city. In this particular chorus the masses of 
sound seem to approach more nearly the gigantic 
force of Handel than those of any composition 
with which I am acquainted. 

The second act opens with a soprano air of 
expostulation and trust from one of the Faithful ; 
the Infidels tauntingly reply in chorus, “ Can 
your God then save in the battle-field?” and 
this leads on to a triple chorus of great dramatic 
effect and most scientific construction. The two 
bodies of Believers, male and female, entreat 
Heaven to show mercy and grace to their ad- 
versaries, who, in their turn, defy and threaten. 
This is one of the finest things in the Oratorio, 
and had great success, though very difficult to 
execute with precision. A Believer repeats the 
warning, and implores Heaven to add strength 
to her words by some visible manifestation of its 
favour ; while the scoffer refuses to change, 

“ Until the God they fear, to his own eyes appear.” 
This forms the subject of a quartett and bass air, 
and is succeeded by a double chorus, in which 
the two sentiments op the climax,—one 
host threatening attack, and the other answering 
by a strain of lofty confidence in the protection 
of Heaven—when the Highest redeems his 
honour—the Seraph of Faith and the Angel of 
Love descend, welcoming the Faithful to their 
merited reward, and calling upon the hard- 
hearted to turn and repent ; andthe composition 
concludes with two grand choruses, in which 
the Infidels confess themselves vanquished, the 
Faithful rejoice in their triumph, and the whole 
unite in glorifying the Almighty. 

This is a poor sketch of what seems to me to 
be a very sublime work. The effect of the music 
was much aided by the words, alternately touch- 
ing and spirited, which I believe have been 
translated from the German, and adapted to the 
score by one or two amateurs of this place, who, 
I trust, have found their labour rewarded by its 
complete success. I fear lest I should become 
as wearisome as I am weary, from the reaction 
after so high an excitement ; so, giving you full 
privilege to cut and carve this as may suit your 
your own purposes, I must beg to bid you good 
bye; and am, &c. &c. 

H. F.C, 





THEATRICALS 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

On Monday week Mr. Kean returned to town 
from his late minor tour, and paid us another of 
his “ far-between” visits. This gentleman has 
left the stage so many times, that we have ceased 
to feel any material uneasiness when he says he 
is going. He has summoned his friends so re- 
peatedly around his theatrical death-bed, and 
after recovered, that no announcement ofthe kind 
will again induce us to contemplate more than 
a temporary loss of his society. His future fare- 
wells must be looked uponas nothing more than 
“ good-bye for the present.” Perhaps, after all, 
there is no solid reason to be given against his 
doing as he has done; and ashe doubtless takes 
care that solid reasons shall be given for his do- 
ing so, it is too much to assert that he is wrong. 
Still there is something about this sort of incon- 
sistency which people do not altogether like. 
The generality of the world, when they have 
once made up their minds that a certain event 
must take place, experience a degree of disap- 
pointment at a change, even for the better ; and 
it is not all those who grieved at the leave- 
taking of a favourite actor, who rejoice at his 
volunteering to return. We remember feeling 
much at losing Mrs. Siddons—mentally, at see- 
ing, for the last time, the finest tragic actress 
the world had ever produced—and corporeally, 
on being squeezed into about two-thirds of our 
usual dimensions. We would have gone to see 
her again and again with delight, had she con- 
tinued on the stage ; but she announced her last 
appearance, and we were among thousands who 
wished ‘to have it to say,” that we had been 
present thereat. We suffered with the patience 
of a martyr to attain this object; and we were 
positively affronted when, by her subsequent re- 
appearances, we found that we were defeated. 
So personal, indeed, did we consider the affront, 
that we even cut off our own nose to be revenged 
on our face—for we saw her no more. John 
Kemble refused every offer to return, even for 
one night; and those who had been most sorry 
to lose him most applauded his consistency. Mr. 
Kean has cried “ wolf” (as it used to be said 
that Wolf cried Mr. Kean, ) until nobody believes 
him.—It is quite unnecessary, at this time of 
day, to enter into any detailed criticism of his 
performance of Richard the Third: with the 
exception of some bodily weakness, it appears 
to us to be pretty much the same as it was. Mr. 
Kean is, in our humble estimation, an excel- 
lent actor, but no artist. We surely need not 
define the meaning of the two words—the dis- 
tinction is too evident for them to be confounded. 
We should be most unwilling to be thought 
capable of wilfully undervaluing this gentleman’s 
talents, with the idle view of exalting one whom 
we always thought a much greater actor—an 
effect which could not be produced, if we were 
silly enough to wish, or vain enough to attempt 
it. We have always wished to do full justice to 
Mr. Kean, and if we have failed, it has been 
through misfortune, not fault. Perhaps we are 
unlucky in not having seen him when he first 
came out. It was towards the close of his third 
season before we had an opportunity of doing 
so. Anxious to witness the performances of 
one of whom we had heard so much, we rushed 
to Drury Lane upon three consecutive nights. 
At this time his immense popularity had not in 
any way declined; but so injudicious was the 
mode which his supporters adopted of proving 
this to him, that we attirm as a fact, that we 
never, during the whole three nights, heard one 
of his great points to its conclusion. We could 
only tell that a point was coming, from the point 
which the audience made of forestalling it with 
thunders of applause. Disgusted with these 
eternal interruptions, we were obliged to give 
the matter up in despair, and, having shortly 
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afterwards to leave England, it was two years 
before we saw him again. Under these circum- 
stances, our judgment of one of whom thousands 
have thought and spoken so highly, should al- 
ways be taken cum grano salis; still that judg- 
ment, tel qu’il est, was, and is, strongly in his 
favour, as an actor of great genius. We see him 
now at the Haymarket with much satisfaction, 
making allowance, of course, for a certain de- 
gree of bodily feebleness, which cannot be avert- 
ed. In this, as we said before, consists nearly, 
if not quite, all the difference between what he 
is, and what he was: and it therefore remains 
for his more vehement admirers to explain why 
they have ceased to be his followers; and why 
those of them who do go now let his best points 
fall flat upon the stage and blunt themselves. 
His “so much for Buckingham,” on Monday 
week, was equal to anything we ever heard from 
him, or any one else, and better than we have 
sometimes heard it from himself; yet but little 
notice was taken of it. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

Tuts house has been lately re-opened. We 
have been sorry to learn that the previous sea- 
son was unsuccessful, and much fear from the 
state of the company, that the present will not 
be much better. No manager can command 
success, but all ought to endeavour to deserve 
it. The first piece we saw, was “The Danish 
Wife,” and really, one worse written, or worse 
acted, we never had our patience taxed to en- 
dure. There is but one scene in it which could 
be at all likely to excite interest, and this is 
evidently taken from the escape of Lavallette. 
There was no invention wanted here, for the 
facts have been well known for years, and had 
only to be represented as they occurred. Yet 
so ingeniously has this been avoided, that the 
effect was ludicrous in the extreme, and the 
audience was partim tittering, partim laughing. 
The cloak which the lady brought, was not long 
enough to conceal either her own white satin 
shoes, or even the lower part of her dress—and 
when this was transferred to her husband, who 
was, upon a moderate computation, one foot 
taller than herself, it was no wonder that he 
showed two feet too, and something above. The 
manner also, in which the stout gentleman who 
enacted the sentry, came in when it was time to 
usher the lady out, and, conscious that he could 
not shut his eyes to so glaring a state of things, 
performed dos-a-dos with the Count, was irresis- 
tibly comic. There were three tragical gentle- 
men concerned in this piece, whose names we 
shall not mention until a more favourable occa- 
sion. We could not upon this say which was 
the best, and it would puzzle us equally to de- 
cide which was the worst. Spirit of gallantry, 
however, forgive us, while we utter the painful 
truth, that the lady was unquestionably more 
inefficient than either of the cavaliers. A plea- 
sant trifle followed, called ‘ Reformation,’ (the 
first piece was in grievous want of the second,) 
in which the lively and agreeable acting of Mr. 
Green refreshed us much. In this farcetta also, 
we were introduced to a Mr. Attwood, from 
Dublin. He seemed to us to have a consider- 
able share of dry humour, and, from even the 
little opportunity he had for display, we augur 
well of him. The evening concluded with 
‘ Midas,’ in which Miss Coveney played Apollo, 
much to the satisfaction of the audience, but a 
little too much to her own. She is a clever girl, 
but she must not forget that she is no longer 
a child, and that she will soon cease to have 
allowance made for her on that score. She has 
capability, but must not omit study and atten- 
tion. We used to be amused by the announce- 
ments in the Drury Lane bills, that “the band” 
would play such and such overtures, and have 
more than once remarked upon them. The 
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the same precaution, to guard against its being 
supposed that the overtures might be played by 
any portion of the audience, but they have im- 
proved upon it. In the bill before us, we find 
the following announcement :— 

“Tn the course of the evening the band will 
perform the following pieces: Mozart's Over- 
ture to Zauberflotte; Boieldieu’s Overture to 
Le Califfe de Bagdad ; and—[mark the and]— 
A Fantasia on the Trumpet by Mr. Distin, 
(late of the King’s Band).” 

Unfortunately, though the stage performances 
were the same, our bill proved to be one of the 
previous week, and we cannot therefore explain 
to our readers, what means were adopted to 
enable a whole orchestra to perform a fantasia 
on one trumpet. There really is no end to im- 
provements in machinery, but there must, we 
should think, have been more than two ends to 
this trumpet. 


Absence from town last week prevented us 
from noticing an error of the press in the previous 
Saturday’s Theatricals, which made us appear 
to talk even greater nonsense than is our cus- 
tom. In speaking of Mr. Bishop’s and Mr. 
Barnett’s music, we were made to say, “ other 
composers, provided they caw hit upon a catch- 
ing title,’ &c. This was written, and should 
have been printed, “a catching air.” 








MISCELLANEA 

Pitcairn’s Island.—The great interest excited 
on the first discovery of Adams and his little 
colony, has induced us to extract the following 
from an American Paper :—“ Captain Wilcox, 
of the whaling-ship Maria Theresa, arrived at 
New Bedford, informs us, that while at Otaheite, 
the English transport ship Lucian arrived there 
with all the inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island, with 
the purpose of fixing them in a settlement at 
Otaheite, on account of a scarcity of water at 
the former island. It appears, however, says 
the Mercury, that the idea has formerly occurred 
of the population of the island increasing beyond 
the means of subsistence to be afforded by so 
small a spot. In Captain Beechey’s Voyages to 
the Pacific, recently published, mention is made 
of a letter addressed to Captain Beechey by Mr. 
John Buffet, the clergyman of the cclony, in 
which he describes the natives as being all satis- 
fied at present with their little island, which 
they do not wish to leave; which remark he 
thinks it right to make in consequence of his 
having received a letter from Mr. Mott, mis- 
sionary, saying that a ship was coming to 
remove the inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island to 
Otaheite or some other of the Friendly Islands. 
It is to be hoped that the pure and virtuous 
habits of the colony may not be affected by the 
removal.” 

Protection against Shipwreck.—We noticed, 
last week, that a paper had been read at the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, wherein it was pro- 
posed to introduce leathern vessels filled with 
air, to prevent ships from sinking in case of 
wreck ; and observed that our own countryman, 
Mr. Ralph Watson, had proposed the same thing, 
only with copper tubes. We are not ourselves 
able to offer a judgment on this subject, but as 
many well-informed persons have expressed 
their opinion in favour of this invention, we are 
rather surprised that the experiment at least has 
not been tried. If successful, what a number of 
lives might have been saved, even in the one 
case of the loss of the Rothsay Castle. 

Swimming. — A swimming-bath has been 
opened in the York Road, between Waterloo 
Bridge and Astley’s Theatre, that deserves to be 
made known, for the enjoyment of all who delight 
in this healthy exercise. It is not less than fifty 
feet long, and thirty wide, and contains more 





gallons than we can well remember; but the 
advantage that it has over all others, is in the 
temperature being regulated by a supply of 
warm water, and that, winter or summer, the 
luxury of a swim may be had. 


The Royal Filter—In the early part of last 
week, Mr. George Robins sent to our Office one 
of his Royal Filters, with a request that we would 
give it a fair trial, and then report on its merits. 
Now we owe it to truth and Mr. Robins to ac- 
knowledge, that we have our prejudices on this 
subject. For many years we have had in use a 
filter made by some one of the name of Bennett at 
Manchester, that, in our judgment, both in prin- 
ciple and operation, is perfect ; and all we can 
say in favour of the Royal Filter is, that it is 
more handy and convenient, and acts well. 


The Cholera.—Dr, Chaponnier (at the sitting 
of the Paris Academy on the 29th ultimo), took 
occasion to remark, that the people of India, in 
treating the cholera, make use of oil, into which, 
when they have sufficiently heated it, they in- 
fuse the leaves and buds of the camphor-tree. 
He added, that there would be no difficulty in 
compounding a similar oil, by dissolving twelve 
grains of camphor in every ounce of oil of olives, 
This compound is believed to be equally effica- 
cious with the celebrated Cajeput oil; and it 
may be obtained at a much less price. 


French and Roman Exhibitions.—In the Paris 
exhibition there were 2600 paintings, in that at 
Rome not more than one hundred and seventeen. 
Yet the latter is reported to have born the palm 
of merit. 

The Paris Exhibition of Works of Art is, in 
future, to commence at the Louvre on the Ist 
of April, and continue to the end of May; the 
works to be sent in between February 20th and 
March Ist. 

The Geological Society of France, which was 
instituted in 1830, has published a volume of 
Transactions:—among the papers of interest is 
one ‘On the peculiar character of the clay soil 
in the south of France, and chiefly of the decli- 
vities of the Pyrenees;’ and another ‘On the 
tertiary soil of Gallicia’ In consequence of a 
great number of the members of the Society 
being foreigners, it has been determined to hold 
occasional sittings in other countries where these 
foreign members reside, with a view of associa- 
ting the learned of the surrounding nations in 
advancing the science and industry of France, 
as well as its moral and political freedom. 


Portraits of Elliston—The portrait by Har- 
lowe was withdrawn at the sale of Mr. Elliston’s 
effects on Monday last, and is to be retained in 
the family. An engraving from it in mezzo- 
tinto, by Charles Turner, was published in July 
1808; but though successful as a publication, 
it was not generally thought to have done justice 
to the painter; and on the subsequent repair of 
the plate by Charles Heath, the likeness itself 
was half lost; and the family, therefore, con- 
template having a new engraving made from it. 

The highly-finished recent portrait of Mr. 
Elliston, by that self-taught artist, Mr. Wivell, 
admirable as a likeness, produced 3/. 10s. 


Solar Phenomena.—Genoa has recently been 
the scene of some extraordinary appearances 
connected with the sun. From the 4th to the 
12th of August, the heavens were illuminated 
with a zodiacal light, which added a full hour 
of light to each day; and on the 9th of that 
month, about five o’clock in the afternoon, a 
light stratum of vapour suddenly spread over the 
horizon and veiled the sun, which presented at 
first the appearance of an immense globe of 
crystal: soon afterwards it assumed a soft, rosy 
tint, and ultimately, a clear and delicate violet 
hue, which it retained until it disappeared. Five 
or six spots of a deep-black colour were dis- 
cernible on its surface with the naked eye. 








Ruil-roads in America.—A distance of about 
twelve miles and a half of the Mohawk and Hud. 
son Rail-road was to be opened last month, just 
twelve months after the ceremony of breaking 
the ground took place; and the whole was ex. 
pected to be completed about the middle of Oc- 
tober. Another is already projected. 

American Preachers.—This class of emigrants 
has become so numerous of late in Canada, that 
a petition has been presented to the Legislature 
praying for some enactment to prevent them 
from exercising their calling among their neigh- 
bours on the left bank of the St. Lawrence. 

Change of Value in Property.—The Indian 
King Tavern, in Philadelphia, with some ground 
adjoining, was lately sold for forty-two thousand 
two hundred dollars. A century ago, according 
to an old deed, it was let on lease as a tavern, 
at an annual rent of fifteen shillings ! 

French Actors.—A French company havelately 
opened a Theatre at New York. 

We learn, from other French papers, that Le 
Globe, which has for some time advocated the 
doctrines of the St.-Simonists, and become the 
organ of the new sect, has at length been obliged 
to suspend its publication from a want of funds, 

Ferdinand the Seventh—Early in the year 
1826, his most Catholic Majesty, after claiming 
certain bulls de difuntos, or of the dead, for his 
father and mother, and his first two consorts, 
sought for two additional ones, in respect of which 
he asked a courtier at his elbow, whether he could 
divine for whom they were intended? The party 
questioned, professing himself at a loss to sur- 
mise, Ferdinand replied, “ The one is for Vinuesa, 
my chaplain, who, you may recollect, got his 
throat cut in prison; and the other is for that 
poor devil, Riégo, who was fool enough to come 
and tie the noose round his own neck.” 

Emphasis.—The different meaning that may be 
given to sentences by emphasis, is shown in Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald’s apology to the Irish House 
of Commons. In a moment of great excite- 
ment, Lord Edward said—*“ Sir, I do think that 
the Lord Lieutenant and the majority of this 
House are the worst subjects the King has.”— 
This was followed by loud cries of ‘ To the bar,” 
and “'Take down his words;” and three hours 
were spent in ineffectual attempts to induce him 
to apologize. At last he is reported to have 
said, with some humour—“ I am accused of 
having declared that I think the Lord Lieute- 
nant and the majority of this House the worst 
subjects the King has :—ZJ said so, ’tis true, and I 
am sorry for it.” 

Protection from ow gn simple preven- 
tion from injury by lightning to corn and hay- 
ricks is that of merely putting a broken glass 
bottle as a cap on the point where the thatch 
terminates, in place of a spar or spiral pinnacle 
of reed that is usually placed at the summit, 
both of which are, with the exception of iron, 
the best conductors of the electric fluid, and are 
generally the cause of the accidents which occur 
from lightning; whereas, glass and sealing-wax 
are non-conductors, and therefore repel the 
fluid instead of attracting it.—Southampton Cou- 
rier. 

ANECDOTES. 

Quackery.—“ Mam,” said a quack to a ner- 
vous old lady, “ your case is a scrutunuturury 
complaint.”—*“ Pray, doctor, what is that ?”— 
“It is the dropping of the nerves, mam, the 
nerves having fallen into the pizarintum, the 
chist becomes morberous, and the head goes 
tizarizen, tizarizen.”—“ Ah! doctor,” exclaimed 
the old lady, “you have described my feelings 
exactly.” 

A gentleman mistook a lady’s arm for her 
waist, and in dancing a waltz, seized the former 
instead of the latter. ‘The lady never forgave 
him for supposin her waist could possibly be 
as thick as her arm. 
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| Thermom. | Barometer. : 

a, Uf | Mex. Min. ‘ Winds. Weather. 
Th. ; 4s 29.76 N. Rain. 
Fr. o 45 29.68 N. Shrs. p.m. 
Sat. 66 45 Stat. N.W. Clear. 
Sun. 4 al 72 51 Stat. [W.toS.W.} Clear. 
Mon. 5/7 3 55 Stat. Ditto. Cloudy. 
Tues. 6) 70 50 Stat. (|S. to S.W.] Showers. 
Wed. 7} 65 45 Stat. S.W. Showers. 





Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 
Cumulus, Nimbus, 

Nights fair, excepting Thursday and Monday. Morn- 
ings fair, except on Tuesday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 61.5°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Moon and Saturn in conj. on Monday, xt 8$h. P.M. 

Moon and Mars ditto on Tuesday, at 8h. p.m 

Venus’s geocen, long. on Wed. 20° 27’ in Libra. 








ars’s — a 19° 24’ in Virgo. 
Jupiter's _ -—- 14° 7’ in Aquarius. 
Sun’s 14° 4’ in Virgo. 


Length ofday on Wed. 12h, fay decreased, 3h. 22m. 
Sun’s horary motion, 2/25. Logarithmic number of 
distance, .003106. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We must again request our correspondents to excuse 
the delay in answering their communications. 








Atheneum Avovertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—Captain Head is on the eve of pub- 
lishing a Series ‘of Views to illustrate the ve ry interesting 
Scenery met with in the Overland Journey from Europe 
to India, by way of the Red Sea, through Egypt, &c., 
with Plans and accurate Maps of ‘the various Routes. 

The Rev. William Trollope is preparing for immedi- 
ate publication a ‘ History of Christ's Hospital, from its 
Foundation by King Edward VI. to the present Time.’ 

Professor Heeren’s ‘ Manual of the History of the 
European States System and their Colonies.’ 

The third volume, which will conclude Dr. Southey’s 
‘History of the Peninsular War,’ will certainly be 
ready for publication in November. 

Just published.—Atkinson’s Stone in the Bladder, 
8vo. 5s.—Waller’s Elements of Midwifery, 2nd edit. 
18mo. 4s. 6¢.—Purland’s Treatise on the Teeth, Svo. 
3s. 6d.—Severn’s First Lines of Midwifery, Svo. 7s, 
—A Mother’s Present toher Daughter, 32mo. 3s. 6¢d.— 
Campbell’s Poland, a Poem, small 8vo. 1s. 6¢.—Crayons 
from the Commons, a Poem, small 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Sum- 
ner’s (Bishop of Chester) Lectures on St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, 3rd edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s.—Gipps’ Treatise 
onthe First Resurrection, &c. 12mo. 3s.— Millman’s 
Tales, adapted for Youth, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Greenland 
Missions, 12mo. 4s.—Vincent’s God’s Terrible Voice in 
the City, 18mo. 2s. 64. —Hambleton’s Sermons, 8vo. 
10s. 6d.—Metropoli » Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 














A NEW LIGHT. 
ONES'S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 


producing instant Light, without the aid of a Bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of sepair in any 
climate. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented. No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting- 
house should be without them ; — cigar smokers they are un- 
equalled: on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and emit, on bel ing burnt, a fragrant perfume; 
are perfectly innocent and free from danger. 


JONES’S LUCIFE OR CHLORATE 
MATCHES, 





This is a very simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
Light, simply by drawing the Match through Sand Paper, and 
will never impair by keeping. 1s. per Box. May be had of all 
respectable Chemists, Tobacconists, &c. throughout the Kingdom. 
—As these Matches are now imperfectly imitated by an un- 
Principled fellow, to prevent disappointment please to observe 
that others are now substituted without the name and address, 
5. Jones, Light House, 201, Strand.’—The following inventions 
and improvemeuts by S. Jones, are sold wholesale and retail :— 


8. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASIILE, 


For perfuming and disinfecting dining, drawing, and bed rooms ; 
he most simple aud elegant Pastile ever invented, for large 
parties or crowded apartments. They will be found to emit the 
most fragrant perfume that can be imagined, They burn with 
any kind of spirituous perfume, suchas Eau de Cologne, Lavender 
ater, &c., which may be varied at pleasure. The expense of 
burning is not One Penny per Hour. 
S. JONES’S ETNAS, 
for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes, 
BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 
for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minutes. 

PERIPU RIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, g psy and water parties 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes 
one and Captains FO find it to on interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201,STRAND.—N.B. The New Rison n is fo begs 
Going on Tuesdays aud Fridays, from one to three o’clock. 









OWLAND’S KALYDOR, for the Skin 
and Complexion. Its soothing, cooling, and ameliorative 
properties immediately allay the smarting irritability of the skin; 
assuages inflammation; heals harsh and rough skin; re moves 
cutaneous eruptions; and produces a beautiful comenen) n; 
affords soothing relief to ladies nursing their offspring; a) 
gen 
the skin smooth and pleasant. 
and address engray ed ou the government ‘stamp, which is paste 
on the —— . ~e hg - Rg Son, 20, 
Price 4s. 6d. 8s. 

ROW LAND'S NAC ‘ASSAR OLL, the original and 
genuine: a Vegetable Production, ews ~sing salubrious and won- 
derful nutritive properties, which vents the hair falling off, or 
turning grey, &c. ad has the Son qualled property of giving 
a most r~ ago & og delec — appe —— to the hair, 

Price 3s. 6d., 1. per 

ROW LANDS E SENCE ‘OF TY RE, for changing 
Red or Grey Whiskers to ae or Brown. Price 4s., 7s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONT O, for Cleansing the Teeth 
and Gums, Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

The above Articles are sold by the sole Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 


AKER and MACQUEEN’S CONCEN- 

TRATED SOLUTIONS of the CHLORIDES of SODA 

and LIME, warranted always of uniform strength, and prepared 

strictly according to the formula of the Discoverer, M. Lananr- 

RAQUE, of Paris, to whom mankind is indebted for the discovery 

of an agent most extensive in its application, and little short of 
miraculous in its efects. 

Without taking up the time of the public by printing nonsense 
about labels and wrappers, where noexclusive right exists, Baker 
and Macqueen are content to pledge themselves that the genuine 
articles will be found inside their bottles, they having deter- 
mined to adhere gga to the directions which M. 
Labarraque has given 

As the robber is often the first to ery ‘Stop thief,’ so are those 
who palm off the inventions of others for their own discoveries 
always the foremost to charge with imitation those whom they 
have servilely copied. 


THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARE, 

To prevent Infection from Small-pox, Measles, Cholera Morbus, 
Searletand Typhus Fever, &c 

To keep Meat, Fish, and Game sweet in the hottest weather, and 
to restore them when — 

‘To purify bad or dirty Wate: 

To disinfect Sick Chambers ont all crowded Places. 

To destroy Garden Lnsects 

To remove Staivs from Linens. 

To correct all offensive Odours, from whatever cause arising; 
&e. Ne. &e, 

May be had of all Wholesale Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Venders; and sold retail by all respectable Chemists, Grocers, 
Oiimen, &e. In Quart Bottles—Lime, 2s.; Soda, 2s. 6d.; ac- 
companied by full directions for use in all cases. 

201, STRAND. 
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Literature, fine Arts, &e. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
OWDING’S CHEAP LIST, for the 


present Month, is just published, gratis, and will be found 
to contain a Collection of Modern Works, as much distinguished 
for their superior value and utility as their extreme cheapness, 
Also to be had, 
Dowding’s General Catalogue of Second- 
hand Books, price 2s.—On Sale at 82, Newgate-street, 





OLIVER AND BOYD’S CATECHISMS OF 
ELEMENTARY KNOWLEDGE; 
Elucidating the more simple Principles of 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 
Neatly printed in 18mo. with appropriate Embellishments by 
eminent Artists, Price of each Work Ninepeuce. 

HE object of the present undertaking is to 
roduce a Series of Elementary Works, which to compre- 

hensiveness of design shall unite clearness of method and ability 
of execution. With this view it has been thought advisable to 
adopt the Catechetical form, as the one most likely to attract and 
make a lasting impression upon the youthful mind. The diflerent 
subjects have been intr’ camel to writers eminent in their respec- 
tive departments; and the Publishers have resolved to spare 
neither trouble nor expense in order to bestow on these Cate- 
chisms a higher degree of excellence than is usually found in 
works of a similar description. Independently of their claims as 
a collection of elementary treatises, calc ulated to simplify the 
business of education, and to facilitate the labours of ‘Teachers 
and Parents in the instruction of Youth,—whether domestic or 
conducted in public seminaries,—it is hoped that these works will 
also contain information not unworthy of the attention of the 
general reader, 

The following are already published, and may be considered as 
Specimens ‘of the manner in which the whole Series will be 
conducted :— 

1. The Works of Creation; intended to assist 
Parents or Tutors in conveying to the Youthful Mind a General 
Knowledge of the Objects of Nature. By Peter Smith, A.M. 
2nd edition. 


2. Christian Instruction. By the Rev. Robert 
FR. 








Morehead, D.D. 
3. English Gonmeene. By Geo. Milligan. 
4. English Composition. By Robert Connel. 
5. Latin Grammar. By Geo. Milligan. 
6. French Grammar. By James Longmoor. 


7. Geography ; with a Vocabulary of Geo- 

eT Terms, 3rd edit. By Hugh Murray, Esq.F.R + ke. 
. The History of England. By Peter Smith, 

A.M. 3rd edition. 

9. The History of Scotland. By W. Mor- 
rison. 3rd edition. 

10. Drawing and Perspective ; comprehend- 
ing the Leading Principles of the Art. By Edw. Lawrence. P 

11. Zoology ; or, Natural History of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom. By William Rhind, M.R.M. and R.P.S.E. 


Printed for OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh; aud SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL, London, 








R. DON’S NEW WORK, on GARDEN- 
ING and BOTANY, embellished with numerous Wood- 

cuts, The Second Part was pubiished on the Ist of September, 
orice 6s. (to be continued monthly.) 
Printed for C. J.G i F. Rivington; J. and W, T. Clarke; 
Longman and Co.; adell; J. Richardson; Jeflery and Son; 
Baldwin and Cradock ; J. Booker ; J. Booth; Harvey and Dar- 
ton; S. Bagster; Sherwooc Co. Harding and Lepard; J.T. 
Setchel; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; and E. 
Hodgson. 

*,* The first Volume, with aGlossary ant Index, may be had 
complete, price 31, 12s. in cloth boards. rospectus of the 
Work may be obtained through any Dookeelte rT 




















NEW SERIES! PRICE REDUCED!! 81ZE DOUBLED!!! 
The ches n st periodical ever published, is the 

ITERARY BE > ON. 

In order AE. exertions in the good cause may keep pace 

with the strenuous endeavours now making to prop up the cor- 
rapt and mercenary sysiem, which has been for some time per- 
mitted to extst under the name of critic m, We have resolved at 
once on extending the size, and diminishing the price of the 
Beacon, and br oe te rmined on offering, on Saturday, Sept. 10, 

1831, No. 1, New Series,) which will contain SIXTEEN 
au ARTO PAGES, Forty- -eight closely printed Columns, for 
THREEPENCE, 

The enlargement of the work will enable us to admit a greater 
variety of original matter, and to accept the proflered aid of 
several writers of the highest eminence and celebrity. 

The Literary Beacon being the cheapest periodical published, 
will, of course, be found a most eligible channel for Adver- 
tisements. 

Printed by T. Richardson, 245, High Holborn, London. Published 
every Saturday Morning ‘by Bb. STE » 20, Paternoster-row ; 
and sold by all Booksellers and Ne wsvenders, 








Published this den, in 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound, 
SERIES of LESSONS, in Prose and 
Verse, p rogressively arranged ; intended as an introduc. 
tion to *A Course of Elementary Reading in Science and Litera- 
ture.’ To which is added, a List of Prefixes, Affixes, and Latin 
and Greek Primitives, which enter into the Composition of the 

Words occurring ~ the Lessons. 

. M. M‘C “ULLOC H, A.M., 

Minister of St. Vi Mn. an s Chapel of Ease, Aberbrothwick, formerly 
Head- Master of Circus-place Se hool, Edinburgh, and Author 
of ‘A Course of Elementary Reading in Science and Literature.’ 

Also, by the same Author, the 3rd edition of 
A Course of Elementary Reading in Science 
and Literature, compiled from popular writers. To which is 
added, a copious List of the Latin and Greek Primitives which 
enter into the Composition of the English Language. lzmo. 
2s. 6d. bound. 

“ M‘Culloch’s Course of Elementary Reading is compiled on 
an admirable plan; for he has sought to make ‘ Reading Lessons’ 
the vehicle of many eutertaining facts and much useful 
ledge, while he has not excluded eloquence and poetry fr 
selections. The execution of the book is as good as its plan.”’— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

Printed for OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh; and SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL, London, 














ARMY AND NAVY. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, and 
NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for September, 
contains, 1. Captain Basil Hall’s Seco: «tter on Steam Naviga- 
ion—2. Considerations on the Native Army and Geveral Defence 
of India The Sword and the Primer—4. ARevolation—5, § 
tistical _ 
period, by a 
Midshipman of the last C e ature? + Reminiscences of a Subaltern, 
continued—8. Survey of the West Cc oast of Africa in 1825-6, con- 
tinued—9. A Sojourn in Ithaca, Arethusa’s Fountain—1o. On Na- 
val Timber—11. Observations on the term Point Blank, or on the 
Pointing of Guns—i2. On the Cultivation of Naval and Military 
Scic nce—13. The Spy—t4. Hard-up at Tarifa, an Extract from a 
Reefer’s Loz—15. Presence of Mind in Shipwreck—16. Restric- 
tions on Half-pay Officers—17. The late Court- eee at Wool- 
wich: Lieut. Symons—18. Epitaph on the late Capt. Philip 
Beaver, R.N.—19. The late Field-Marshal Diebitsch’s Correspon- 
der aining a variety of Letters on important Professional 
Editor’s Portfolio, General Orders, and Circulars— 
ial—Naval and Military Appoiutmentsand Promotions 
om of the Fieet in Commission on the first of Septem- 
ber—-Annale of the wag ae for the year sane, concluded 
from last Number—Bir arriages, and € 
HENRY COLBU KN. —) mic HARD BE é 1h E Y, New Bur- 
lington- tre et. 


























PORTRAIT OF LORD NORMANBY. 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
for September (being the ninth Number of 1831), contains a 
great variety of articles by the most distinguished writers of the 
day, among which will be found— 
Livine _Lirerary CHarac- mer Times—Affray at Smyrna 
TERS, No. 9: Loxnp Nornman-| —Madame S—— 
BY, now Earl of Mulg a »| David Garrick and his Contem- 
with a@ STRIKING Lik poraties, Dr. Johuson, &c. 
e eee on steel by Thomp: The Gossipings of a retired Lon- 
dover 
The "Month in Parliament Extracts from _ Portfolio of a 
An Episode of Real Life deceased Poe 
Literature aud Literary Men in| Song of the oe Man 
1831, with some Remarks on} Monthly Commentary: Fashion- 
the Royal Soe iety of Literature} able “ Morality — Fraudulent 
Sketches of the ‘Scottish Bar,| Debtors—Cockneyism Chro- 
No, 3: Mr. Forsythe nicled—Mistaken Humanity— 
Foreign Policy; France, Hol-| Parisian Gaming-Houses, Xc. 
land, Belgium, and Portug zal —Proceedings of the Royal 
The Irish Yeomanry ; the Irish en and other So- 
Members and Lord Grey 
Lords Wellesley, Anglesey, Re strospect of the Opera Season 
Wicklow, and Londonde erry of 1831, under Laporte 
The French Ministry aud the| And the usual Varieties in Bio- 
New Chamber graphy, Criticisms on the Dia- 
Where is the Mob? ma, New Books, Music, Fine 
A new Batch of uneducated} Arts, Exhibitions, Political 
Poets; Dr. Southey and the| Events and Occurrences of 
Album Abolition Society, &c. | the Month, Reports, &c. 
= Greeks of present aud for- 
N.B. With the present year commenced the New Series of this 
Mesnstna, embellished with PORTRAITS of LIVING LITERARY 
cu nays TE RS. Those, therefore, who desire to at themselves 
favourable an opportunity for commencing the work, are 
d to send their orders to any Bookseller or Stationer ia 
‘ir neighbourhood, 
Published by HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington-street. Agents for Edinburgh, Bell aud Bradfute; 
for Dublin, Mr, Joha Cumming. 
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THE ATHENZEUM. 








ING’S COLLEGE, London.—PUBLIC 

OPENING.—AIll Proprietors who are desirous of attending 
this Ceremony, which will take place on Saturday, the sth of 
October next, in the peeenes of the Visiter, His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Governors, Council, &c., are re- 
quested to make application at this Office, either | anaegvent y, or 
by a written order, for tickets of admission, onor before Saturday, 
the 17th inst. H. SMITH, Sec. 

2, Parliament-street, September 5, 1831. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN THE WEST INDIES, 
Now ready, with 7 beautiful lithographic Embellishments by 
Haghe, a Second Edition a: % 
OUR YEARS in the WEST INDIES, in 
the Years 1826, 7, 8, and 9. 
** A very clever and entertaining volume, which will be read 
just now with much interest.”"—Court Journal, 
“ Full of lively and graphic pictures of society.”—Glasgow 
Free Press. 
WILLIAM KIDD, 228, Regent-street. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. a Second Edition of v 
HE DOMINIE’S LEGACY; a Collection 
of Tales by the Editor of the ‘ Club-Book.’ 

** 1t is with great satisfaction we hail the reward of genuine 
merit, in a second edition of these very characteristic and in- 
teresting tales. Having expressed our high opinion of its merits, 
on its original appearance, we need now only repeat our entire 
approbation of it, in its new form. It is very prettily printed, 
and every way worthy of popular favour.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

**One single tale in these delightful volumes (the tale of 
* Mary Ogilvie,”) is well worth the money charged for the whole 
book.” —Morning Journal, 

WILLIAM KIDD, 228, Regent-street. 





THE POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY. 


HE design of the Publishers of the POLY- 
TECHNIC LIBRARY is to produce a series of highly- 
instructive works, which the public a ae tempted to buy, 
because they will be cheap,—be induced read, because they 
will be brief,—be competent to understand, because they will be 
clearly written,—and be able to profit by, because they will be 
works of PRACTICAL UTILITY. Every volume, therefore, 
will contain a complete Treatise relating to one of the Useful 

Arts or Sciences, or the Chemical or Mechanical Trades. 

This day is published, Vol. 1. of the Polytechnic Library, neatly 
printed in 1smo. and illustrated by numerous Engravings, price 
Half-a-Crown bound in cloth, containing 

The Art of Glass- Blowing ; or, Plain Instruc- 
tions for making the Chemical and Philosophical Instruments 
which are formed of Glass, such as Barometers, Thermometers, 

Hydrometers, Tube Vessels, and Toys for Chemical Experiments 

and Recreative Philosophy. By a French Artiste. 

Printed for Bumpus and Griffin, 3, Skinner-street, London ; 
Richard Griffin and Co. Glasgow ; and Stiliies, Brothers, Edin- 
burgh. By whom will shortly be published, Vol. II, of the Poly- 
technic Library, containing ‘ 

The Domestic Chemist; or, Instructions for 
the Detection of Adulterationsin Food. And Vol. III, containing 

The Perfumer’s Oracle; or, Art of Preparing 
Perfumes and Cosmetics. 





This day is published, price 5s. 6d. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on PRO- 


LAPSUS, or Protrusion of the Lower Bowel; with Cases 


and Plates. 
By FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.C.S. 

The design of this work is to prove that many cases of Pro- 
Japsus may be removed or materially mitigated, without any de- 
scription of operation, and to simplify the latter in those instances 
wherein necessity requires its performance. 

ss By the same Author, P 
A Practical Treatise on Contraction of the 
Rectum, showing the connexion of this disease with Affections 
of the Womb, and of the Bladder, Fistula, Piles, &c. Third edi- 
tion. Price 12s. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





A LIST OF WORKS 
At Reduced Prices, 
ON SALE, BY M. A. NATTALI, 

24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 

1, RITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS of LONDON, with Historical and De- 

scriptive Accounts of each Edifice, 7 Messrs. Gwilt, Papworth, 
&c. One Hundred and Forty-four Plates in Outline, by J. Le 
Keux, Roffe, &c. 
Two vols, 8vo.cloth.. ++se2l. 12s. 6d. Published at 5/. 5s. 
pea seh late} 41. 4s, od. Published at 82. 8s. 
Two vols, 4to. India paper, cloth, 72. 7s. 0d, Published at 14. 14s, 

2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches, Ninery-six PLates, with De- 
scriptions, 

Two vols, royal 8vo. Cloth.......+..+...2l. 108. Published at 52. 
‘Two vols. roy. 4to. Proofson India paper, 5. Os. Published at 104. 

3. Parkinson’s Organic Remains of a former 
World. 54 coloured Plates. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 6. 6s. Published 
at 101, 10s. : 

4. Parkinson’s Introduction to the Study of 
Fossil Organic Remains, Crown 8vo, with 10 Plates, cloth, 12s, 

5. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of British 
Islands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
Sowerby. Ato. cloth, 2/. Published at 4/. 

6. Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica; or,General 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. 4 vols. 4to. cloth, 6/. 6s. 
Published at 112. Lis. ‘ 

7. Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion. 1 vol. 
8vo. (800 pages), 14s. boards. Published at 1d. 8s. 

8. Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Life, Diary, and Cor- 
respondence, Edited by Wm. Hamper, Esq. 2 Portraits and 
Autographs. Royal ‘to-cloth, tz ao Published at 2, 2s. 

9. The Earls of Clarendon and Rochester's 
Diaries and Correspondence ; ing full particulars of the 
Revolution in 1688. Edited by S. W. Singer. 10 Plates. 2 vols, 
4to. boards, 2/. 12s. 6d.; published at 5/, 5s. 


A Catalogue of Five Thousand Books, gratis. 












OSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY; 

» With ILLUSTRATIONS by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Publishing in Monthly Volumes, uniform with the ‘Waverley 
Novels,’ price only Five Shillings, handsomely bound. 

On_ the First of September was published, SMOLLETT’S 
PEREGRINE PICKLE, Vol. I., being the Third Volume of this 
admired Series of Classical Novels. 

Vol. I., published July Ist, contains the whole of HUMPHRY 
CLINKER, with a Biographical Memoir of Smollett, and a beau- 
tiful Portrait, 

Vol. Il., published August Ist, contains the whole of RO- 
DERICK RANDOM, 

tit Orders received by all Booksellers. 
JAMES COCHRANE and Co., 11, Waterloo-place. 


HE PICTURESQUE.—The SONGS, &c. 
in this successful Operetta; the Poetry by T, H. BAYLY, 

Esq.; the Music by J. BARNETT, 2s. each. 4 
* King Death.’ Song, sung by Mr. Phillips ‘ 
the Poetry by Barry Cornwall, esq.; composed by the Chevalier 
Neukomm, Author of ‘ Napoleon’s Midnight Review,’ and ‘ The 


Sea.’ 

‘Wine! Wine!’ Sung by Mr. Braham; 
composed by the Chevalier Neukomm. 3s. 

* May Morn.’ Sung by Madame Stockhausen; 
composed by the Chevalier Neukomm. 3s. 

‘ They have given thee to another.’ Ballad, 
sung by Mr. Parry, jun.; composed by Linley. 2s, 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

‘The Witches’ Dance.’ Performed by Pa- 
ganini; arranged by Cramer. 2s. 6d. 

‘Recollections of Paganini.’ 
J.N. Hummel. 4s. nes 

‘ Reminiscences of Paganini.’ A Fantasia, by 
Cramer. 4s. nw a 

‘La Galante. Brilliant Rondo, by J. N. 
Hummel. 4s. : 

Venetian Air (Non giova il sospirar). A 
Rondo, by Cramer. 3s. 

Bagatelles, or Quadrilles for two Performers. 
By Griffin. 4s. “ 

* Characteristic Quadrilles,’ in imitation of 
the Styles'of the following celebrated Composers, viz.—Schles- 
singer, Rossini, Bishop, Cramer, and Weber. Dedicated to 
J. B. Cramer, by Louisa Sophia Dance, 

CRAMER, ADDISON, and BEALE, 201, Regent-street. 





A Fantasia, by 





Just published, and inscribed, by permission, to Lord Cuanpos, 
TREATISE on COFFEE, its Properties, 
and the best Mode of Keeping and Preparing it. 

** Cofiee comforteth the brain and heart, and helpeth digestion.” 

ORD BACON. 

“ This little work gives a sketch of the cofiee plant, its botanic 
character, its commercial history, its mediciual properties, its 
economy, and the modes of its manufacture. Coffee will not sell 
the worse for our knowing ail about it, and, by way of example, 
we notice this little work.”—Allas. 

“* A neatly written, interesting, and very creditable treatise.”— 
Political Magazine. 

London: BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row; and 
sold by NICOL and Co, Colonial Coflee-Mart, 18, Fenchurch- 
street, and 15, Rathbone-place ; and JOHN RUDDIMAN, 36, 
Threadneedle-street. 


CORONATION. 


HE COURT JOURNAL of this Day con- 

tains the most copious and accurate DESCRIPTION of the 
CEREMONY of the CORONATION of their MAJ ESTIES, KING 
WILLIAM IV. and QUEEN ADELAIDE ; and is accompanied 
with asplendid PORTRAIT of HIS MAJESTY, in his Coronation 
Robes, on India paper, whichis presented Gratis. 

Orders received by ail Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Office, 19, Catherine-street, Strand. 





This day is published, 
HE THIRD VOLUME of Col. NAPIER’S 
HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA, 8vo, with 
Plans. Price 20s. boards. 
*« Napier’s History of the Peninsular War is an admirable pro- 
duction, and, at a stroke, levels all others before it.””—Metro- 


politan, 
T. and W. BOONE, 29, New Bond-street. 


iin 





ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 
the BRITISH POETS. Vol. XVI. containing the 
POEMS OF GOLDSMITH, 

With an Original Memoir by the Rev. Joun Mitrorp. Price 5s, 

The Works of each Poet contain severai Poems not in any pre- 
vious edition, and wire OrnIGINAL Memoins, in which numerous 
letters and facts are now for the first time published. The fol- 
lowing have already appeared, and may be purchased separately, 
The POEMS of BURNS .....«+-.++--- form Vol, I. and If. 
The POEMS of THOMSON oe itl. and IV, 
The POEMS of COLLINS .. v. 
The POEMS of KIRKE WHITE . 
The POEMS of COWPER .o.esee--+-22 
The POEMS of SURREY and WYATT 
The POEMS of BEATTIE .....ceeeeee Xl. . 
The POEMS of POPE ....cceeseecseee XUL. XIV.XV, 

“* We have only to repeat the praise we have already most cor- 
dially given to the preceding volumes of the Aldine Edition of 
the Poets; the perfection of printing, beautiful paper, a neat 
engraving, whose subject alone would give it interest, works the 
most valuable in our literature, and every possible information 
carefully collected respecting the writers; we are justified in 
saying hat the publisher deserves all the patronage public favour 
can bestow.” —Literary Gazette. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, Loneon, 









Vi. 
Vil. VEIL. 1X, 
X. XL 


LITT 





In small 8vo. neatly bound, with illustrations from drawings by 
M‘Clise, engraved by Rolls, price only 6s. 


TANDARD NOVELS. No. VII. 


Containing MissJANE PORTER'S celebrated Romance, 
THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS, 

No. I. contains The Pilot, by Cooper—I1. Caleb Williams, by 
Godwin—IIl. The Spy, by Cooper—1V. Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
by Miss Jane Porter—V. 5t. Leen, by Godwin—VI. The Last of 
the Mohicans, by Cooper. 

i4t Mrs. Shelley’s popular Romance of FRANKENSTEIN, re- 
vised by the Author, with a new Introduction explanatory of the 
origin of the story, and the CasTi.® OF OTranTo, with a Life of 
Horace Walpole, written by Sir Walter Scott, will appear in an 
early volume, 

N.B, Each Number, price only Six Shillings, complete in it- 
self, and containing the whole three, or four, volumes of the 
original edition of the above-admired fictions, may be had 
separately. 

HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street. 





FOR ALL FAMILIES, 
Second Edition, price 5s. cloth, 
AMILY MANUAL and SERVANTS’ 
GUIDE, with upwards of One Thousand new and approved 
eceipts, arranged and adapied for Families and all Classes of 
Servants. 

** No servant should be without it.’”—Morning Advertiser. 

** To servants living in the metropolis this book must be an in- 
dispensable vade mecum. It will also be exceedingly useful to 
people living in the country, not only on account of its peculiar 
information with respect to Cookery, Gardening, &c., but as a 
means of improving and systematizing their domestic economy.” 
—Edinburgh Literary Gazette, 

The Arcanaot Science for 1830, price 5s. cloth. 


Printed for JOHN LIMBIRD, 143, STRAND, 











NEW PEERAGE: 
EXTINCT, DORMANT, AND IN ABEYANCE. A NECESSARY 
COMPANION TO ALL OTHER PEERAGES, 
Nearly ready, beautifully printed in double columns, uniformly 
with Burke's Peerage aud Baronetage, 


i 
DICTIONARY ofthe ANCIENT PEER- 
AGES of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, 
EXTINCT, DORMANT, and in ABEYANCE, 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of a General and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and 
Baronetage of the British Empire, &c. &c. 

This work, formed on a plan precisely similar to that of Mr. 
Barke’s very popular Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, 
will comprise the WHOLE of the Peerages of the three Kingdoms 
which have been suspended or extinguished since the Conquest, 
particulariziug the members of each family, in each generation, 
and bringing the lineage, in all possible cases, through either 
collaterals or females, down to existing houses. It will connect, 
in many instances, the new with the old nobility, and it will, in 
all cases, show the cause which has influenced the revival of an 
extinct dignity in a new creation. 

*,* When it is considered that the most illustrious peers of 
England were swept away in the devastating conflicts between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster—in the wars of the Edwards 
and Henrys, and, more recently, in the season of civil commo- 
tion, it is presumed that a work of this description, not confined 
to mere names and dates, but supplying much historical, biogra- 
phical, and domestic detail, cannot fail to engage public atien- 
tion, and to be considered as a great desideratum in all libraries. 
It should be particularly noticed, that this new work will apper- 
tain nearly as much to Extant as to Extinct persons of distinc- 
tion; for though dignities pass ome it rarely occurs that whole 
families do. The Editor has therefore sought, with the utmost 
assiduity, those brauchesstill remaining amongst the nobility and 

entry, which have sprung from old and illustrious shoots, and 

€ trusts that his researches will be found to have been extremely 
successful. 

_ HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street, 














INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 
Just ready for publication, by Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY, 
New Burlington-street. 
I. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 
H E SMUGGLER 
By the Author of ‘ Tales by the O’Hara Family,’ ‘The 
Denounced,’ &c. 
II. 

Part I. (to be completed in 6 Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. each,) 
illustrated with numerous beautiful Embellishments, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
By an Experienced Sportsman. 

Ill. 

Also, just published, 

COUNT LAVALLETTE’S MEMOIRS. 
Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“ A work of great entertainment.” —Times. ras. 

“ The apprehension and imprisonment of the author, his trial 
and sentence for coyspiracy, and bis escape through his wife’s 
agency, aided by the exertions of Sir Robert Wilson, and Messts. 
Bruce and nas Bowe invest this work with all the deep interest 
of a romance.””—Courier. 


IV. 
THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRESIDE: 
2 vols, 8v0. 
“‘ This work stamps the author as second to few living novel- 
ists.”’—Morning Post. 


Vv. 
The 8vo edition of 
CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE 
TO THE PACIFIC; 
forming the completion of the Polar Voyages, With numerous 
plates engraved by Finden, 2 vols. 
“ This expedition will be for ever memorable, as one which 
has added immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we in- 
habit.”"—Blachwood’s Magazine, 





London : J. Houmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
E. Wison, 88, Royal Exchange; W. RichmonD, 1!6,Jermyn 
Street; and all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town ul 
Country. G.G. Bennis, No.55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris ; 
Messrs. Prarr and Barry, Brussels; PextaHes and Besser, 
Hamburg; F. FLEISCHER, Lei zig; Gray and Bowen, Boston, 

America.—Price 44. ; or in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 

Adverti ts, and C ications for the Editor (pust pad) 

to be forwarded to the Office as above. 
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